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New Testament Light on Old Testament 


“Millennialistic” Prophecies 
By WALTER H. KOENIG 


Some months ago, it happened that I came to grips with 
an ardent disciple of Premillennialism. To meet the man’s 
arguments, I was driven to the Bible, as I found very little 
help outside of it. Especially on one point did I wish clarity: 
How does the Holy Ghost in the New Testament apply proph- 
etic passages which millennialists interpret literally but which 
we interpret spiritually? What is the basis of our spiritual 
interpretation of Old Testament prophecy? My paper is in- 
tended to draw out the meaning of Scripture —and it will 
offer an example of one of the prime rules of exegesis: “Scrip- 
tura Sacra est sui ipsius legitimus interpres,” and of St. Au- 
gustine’s well-known dictum: “Vetus Testamentum in Novo 
patet.” 

Millennialists are very positive of the ground on which 
' they stand. As is well known, they expect the fulfillment of 
many Old Testament prophecies which we hold to have come 
to pass, in the time of the end, before or during or after the 
millennium. How would you answer that basic assumption 
of all millennialists? 

First, let us see what Jesus Himself teaches us. Shortly 
before His ascension He opened the understanding of His dis- 
ciples to the meaning of the Scriptures. (Luke 24: 44-45). 
Then verse 46 continues: Kai elev aitois bt ottws yéyoantat 
nateiv tov youotov xai avactivar éx vexo@v tH tolty Tpeoe xat 
xnovydjvar éxi tH Svdyati adtod pEetdvorav sic AqMeciv GuaOTImv 
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sig navta ta EGvy, GoEGuevor axd "IegovooAnu. (And He said 
to them: Thus it is written that Christ was to suffer and rise 
from the dead on the third day and that there be preached in 
His name repentance for forgiveness of sin unto all the nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem). Unless Jesus was misunderstanding 
or deliberately misinterpreting the Scriptures, the Old Testa- 
ment after all bears definite witness to the New Testament 
dispensation of grace unto all nations. Yea, He even specifies 
that this is to begin at Jerusalem. Bernhard Weiss! calls this 
very aptly “das Messianische Summarium der alttestament- 
lichen Weissagung.” And note that Jesus adds the command: 
tuEig UaETVEES TOVTWV (you are witnesses of these things). 
To this Keil? remarks: “Auch von der Verkuendigung, die sie 
allerdings selbst vollziehen, koennen sie bezeugen, dass die- 
selbe nach der Weissagung der Schrift erfolge.” No, the 
Apostles were not to be good millennialists. But where do we 
find the Old Testament foundation for the statement that the 
beginning of New Testament preaching is to be at Jerusalem? 
Is. 2:2 ff. may well be one of the passages Jesus could have 
had in mind, for there it is definitely prophesied: “Out of 
Zion shall go forth the Law and the Word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.” And now let us read the entire passage (Is. 2: 
2-5): “And it shall come to pass in the last days that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains and shall be exalted above the hills, and all 
nations shall flow to it. And many people shall go and say: 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob, and He will teach us of His ways, 
and we will walk in His paths; for out of Zion shall go forth 
the Law and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And He 
shall judge among the nations and shall rebuke many people; 
and they shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” Surely, Jesus’ 
application of this passage, so often quoted by millennialists 
(as Blackstone in Jesus is Coming, p. 157) ,* is highly embar- 





1H. A. W. Meyer: Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar ueber das 
N.T. 8. Auflage. Goettingen, 1892. In loco. 


2 In loco. 


3 Jesus is Coming. By W. E. B. Fleming H. Revell Co., N.Y. 
Chicago, 1908, 1916. 
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rassing to these worthies, as it places the beginning of mil- 
lennialistic peace of the last days squarely into the days of 
the Apostles. To parry this conclusion, the millennialists will 
have to produce some other passage from the Prophets to 
which Jesus could have been referring. Even if their search 
were successful, this would only prove doubly embarrassing 
to them. 

In entire agreement with the above, we have Jesus’ an- 
swer to the disciples’ last question (in Acts 1:6-8): Lord, wilt 
Thou at this time —i.e., the time of the giving of the Holy 
Ghost — restore again the Kingdom to Israel? Jesus answers 
their question in two parts. First, in regard to time, He an- 
swers: “Not yours it is to know times and seasons, which the 
Father set [determined, fixed] in His own power.” Note, by 
using the plural, and that of both words (yedvous and xaigots) , 
the Savior shows He is speaking in general terms of all future 
times and seasons, without conceding the correctness of their 
assumption of a special time of earthly glory for Israel. This 
latter assumption He corrects in the second part of His answer. 
He introduces His words with the corrective GAA (but rather), 
quite contrary to your fond carnal notions of God’s kingdom, 
the Old Testament prophecies of the restoration of the King- 
dom to Israel mean something entirely different. They require 
your receiving the Holy Ghost and, with Him, power to “be 
My witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and in 
Samaria (the correlatives te—xat unite these first two mem- 
bers, while the following zai adds an extension to Jesus’ an- 
swer) and unto the end of the earth.” That was Jesus’ pro- 
gram for the setting up of His kingdom, among Jews first (in- 
cluding the mongrel Jews of Samaria) and then also among 
the Gentiles; not the Judaistic, materialistic dream which still 
cluttered their minds and still, after Pentecost and all these 
years of the New Testament dispensation, darkens the minds 
of millennialists everywhere. 

And after only ten days came Pentecost and the Spirit’s 
light. Then what did Peter see? He saw the meaning not 
only of the Spirit’s miracle, but of Joel’s prophecy also. Note 
Acts 2:16: This is what was spoken through the Prophet Joel. 
Peter, by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, clearly interprets the 
meaning of the Spirit, writing through Joel (3:1-5; A. V.: 
2: 28-32) , as definitely prophesying this very happening at Pen- 
tecost. Now let us look a minute at Joel’s words: “And it shall 
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come to pass afterwards (]277N8, literally, “after thus,” i.e., 
after what was prophesied in the previous words) that I will 
pour out My Spirit upon all flesh.” After what should this 
happen? After the Lord would dwell in the midst of His 
people Israel (v.27) and they would enjoy the best of crops 
(v. 21-26) and never be ashamed! This whole picture is un- 
derstood literally of the millennium by our opponents; Peter’s 
dating of the following clearly places it before Pentecost and 
forces us to understand it spiritually, that is, as pertaining to 
the spiritual blessings God gave His people through the ac- 
tivity of His Son in their midst. The passage of Joel quoted 
by Peter ends with these words (v.32): “And it shall come 
to pass that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be delivered, for in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be 
deliverance, as the Lord hath said, and in the remnant, whom 
the Lord shall call.” Then, in the following verses, the return 
of Israel and the battle of Judah with the nations in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat is placed in those very days (not “afterwards’”). 
This is a favorite millennialistic stamping ground; but if the 
Spirit spoke truth through Joel and Peter, He is still with 
this “battle” in the New Testament time of grace ushered in 
by Pentecost — and all His words must be understood spir- 
itually. 

In confirmation of our interpretation of the words of Joel 
let us note the second time they are quoted in the New Testa- 
ment, by St. Paul in Rom.10:13. There the Apostle adduces 
the words in question to prove that God is rich in His grace 
to all, whether Jew or Greek, that call (tovs éxixahoupévove, 
present participle, who then, as in all this time of grace, call) 
upon Him. He, too, certainly sees the words of Joel as being 
fulfilled in his day and not exclusively in the future. 

Next let us call James to our witness stand. He gives 
us light on the prophetic Scriptures at the Council of Jeru- 
salem. His words (Acts 15:13-18) are clear: “Men and 
brethren, hearken unto me. Simeon hath declared how God 
at the first did visit the Gentiles to take out of them a people 
for His name. And to this agree the words of the Prophets, 
as it is written: After this I will return and will build again 
the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down, and I will build 
again the ruins thereof, and I will set it up, that the residue of 
men might seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles upon whom 
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My name is called, saith the Lord, who doeth all these things. 
Known unto God are all His works from the beginning of the 
world.” James, therefore, says: God knew what would happen 
in this our day, and so He had Amos write as he did at the 
end of his prophecy of the building up again of David’s taber- 
nacle through the Gentiles seeking the Lord. Evidently, then, 
he interpreted the building up of David’s fallen tabernacle in 
Amos 9 as a figurative way of speaking of the building of the 
Christian Church. And their “possessing the heathen” he 
interpreted as a figurative way of speaking of their being 
taken into that Church. And this was not merely James’ 
private interpretation, but the Holy Spirit’s. Otherwise he 
surely could not have written in the letter to the Gentiles 
(Acts 15:28): “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
Before going on, let us note one single word James uses in 
particular. In verse 15 he said: “To this agree the words of 
the Prophets (tovt ovpqwvotow oi Adyot tHv aQoMyntmv). He 
uses the plural “Prophets” (xoogytmv), thus indicating that 
not only Amos, but also other Prophets prophesied the very 
same things. Their similar earthly pictures are to be under- 
stood in a figurative sense also. Our millennialist friends 
should soon see the light! 

Next we call the great Apostle Paul. He has much testi- 
mony to give and much divine light to shed on our subject. 
First we would like to ask him a few questions as to who 
are Jews and Israel, in God’s sight. He answers from his 
Letter to the Romans (2: 28-29): “He is not a Jew which is one 
outwardly, neither is that circumcision which is outward in 
the flesh, but he is a Jew which is one inwardly, and circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter; 
whose praise is not of men, but of God.” Of these truly cir- 
cumcised Jews he states then, in the following verse, that 
they have a great advantage. — And the chief? No, not the 
promise of a special millennialist dispensation, but (3:2) 
“chiefly [xe@tov, first and foremost] because that unto them 
were committed [note the aorist of the definite past] the oracles 
of God.” Their chief advantage lay in the past — and in God’s 
revealed Word, entrusted to them, which Word is able to save 
their souls. Then he also points us to Rom. 9:6-8: “They are 
not all Israel which are of Israel, neither because they are the 
seed of Abraham, are they all children, but, In Isaak shall thy 
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seed be called, that is, they which are the children of the 
flesh, these are not the children of God, but the children of the 
promise are counted for the seed.” Believing Jews, then, have 
the promises of God as their own. But what of the Gentiles, 
do they also have these promises of Abraham? For an an- 
swer to this question, Paul refers us to his Letter to the 
Galatians (3:26-29), where he speaks to Gentile Christians 
and tells them: “Ye are all the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus.... There is neither Jew nor Greek ... ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye 
Abraham’s seed and heirs according to the promise.” Already 
in verse 7 he had said: “Know ye, therefore, that they which 
are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham.” Light- 
foot has rendered it well (p. 143): “As members of Christ, ye 
are Abraham’s seed, ye claim the inheritance by virtue of a 
promise, which no law can set aside,” and he is certainly 
justified in stating: “According to the analogy of the interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament in the New, the spiritual takes 
the place of the natural; the Israel after the flesh becomes 
the Israel after the spirit; the Jewish nation denotes the Chris- 
tian Church.” James Snowden, in his excellent study of mil- 
lenarianism The Coming of the Lord: Is it Premillenarian? 4 
(p. 218), strikes the nail on the head: “Paul, with one stroke 
of his pen, ‘spiritualized’ the whole Old Testament economy 
when he wrote: ‘And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed and heirs according to the promise’ (Gal. 3:29).” 

And in agreement with this principle, Paul writes as he 
does in many a passage. Take Ephesians 2, which mille- 
narians like to quote for their own ends. In verse 12 he speaks 
to Gentile Christians (cf.v.11) and tells them they should 
remember that before their conversion they were “without 
Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope and 
without God in the world; but [he goes on] now in Christ 
Jesus ye who sometimes were far off are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ.” “Nigh” — we ask —to what? To the com- 
monwealth of Israel, to the covenants of promise, to hope, to 
God, to all of which they had before been aliens and strangers! 
The Christian Gentiles, then, are definitely looked upon as of 





4 McMillan, N.Y. 1919. 
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the commonwealth of Israel, who can rightfully lay claim to 
all Old Testament promises given to Israel. And, in the very 
next verses, Paul actually applies such promises to Gentile as 
well as to Jewish Christian. “And came and preached peace 
to you which were far off and to them which were nigh 
(v.17).” This is, for the most part, evidently a quotation of 
Is. 57:19: “Peace, peace to him that is far off and to him that 
is near.” Now, Is. 57:13-21 is typical of passages such as mil- 
lennialists use. But the peace and prosperity there promised 
are all spiritual if the interpretation of Paul in Ephesians 2 
is correct, and the promises are shared by Jew and Gentile 
alike. The idea of “preaching peace” may well be an echo 
of Zech. 9:10, especially since Zech.9:9 is quoted in Matt. 
21:5 as having been fulfilled by Christ while on earth. We 
are certainly on safe Biblical ground if we interpret all such 
Old Testament prophecies of peace and prosperity spiritually — 
of spiritual blessings in Christ’s Church now. 

Another interesting passage is Rom. 15: 5-13, which reads 
according to the Twentieth Century New Testament: “There- 
fore I bid you always receive each other as friends, just as 
Christ Himself received us, and so bring honor to God. What 
I affirm about Christ is that in vindication of God’s truth- 
fulness He has become a servant to the Jews, so that He may 
fulfill the promises made to our ancestors and so that the 
heathen also may praise God for His mercy, as Scripture 
says.” Then he quotes passages from the various parts of the 
Old Testament — Moses (Deut.), the Psalms, and the Prophets. 
The quotation from the Prophet Isaiah is certainly illuminat- 
ing. V.12: “There shall be a Scion of the house of Jesse, 
One who is to arise to rule the heathen; on Him shall the 
heathen rest their hopes.” And immediately he adds the 
prayer: “May God, the Source of hope, fill you with perfect 
joy and peace in your faith, so that you may have overflowing 
hope through the power of the Holy Spirit.” Now read all of 
Is. 11, from which the last quotation was taken. There is per- 
haps no Old Testament passage quoted oftener by millennial- 
ists as portraying the peace of the 1,000 years of Jesus’ reign 
on earth. Blackstone in Jesus is Coming® uses it again and 
again. And yet Paul’s use of it in Rom. 15 clearly shows that 





5 Op. cit., pp. 54, 92, 130, 167, etc. 
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the Prophet was speaking of the New Testament Church in 
this passage and that the pictures of peace he uses are to be 
interpreted figuratively of the peace of God in Christ, which 
is to fill all Christians of all nations and races also with peace 
and love for one another. 

Another striking passage is Gal. 4:26-28: “But the Jeru- 
salem above is free, who is the mother of us all, for it is written: 
‘Rejoice, O barren one who does not bear, break into shouts, 
thou who art not in labor, for many are the children of her 
who is desolate, more than of her who has a husband.’ But 
you, brethren, like Isaac, of the promise are children.” Here, 
on the one hand, Jerusalem is used figuratively of the Christian 
Church. “It is a symbol or image representing that spiritual 
city of which the Christian is even now a denizen” (Light- 
foot). Cf. Heb. 12:22: "Iegovoalnu éxovedvios. Then, too, a 
passage of Isaiah is quoted, which describes the return of 
Israel (54:1-8). All this, according to Paul’s interpretation, 
is to be understood figuratively of the Christian Church and 
in particular of the taking in of the Gentiles into the city 

‘of God. 

Consider also 2 Cor.6. At the beginning of the chapter 
(vv. 1-2) the Apostle quotes Is. 49:8, which prominent mil- 
lennialists place into the millennium: “Thus saith the Lord, 
In an acceptable time have I heard thee, and in a day of sal- 
vation have I helped thee; and I will preserve thee and give 
thee for a covenant of the people to establish the earth, to 
cause to inherit the desolate heritages.” All this is promised 
by God in the Old Testament to Israel whom the Lord has 
chosen. Now see how God, through the Apostle, refers it to 
His work among the Christians of Corinth. Translating it 
literally, it would read about like this: “As God’s fellow 
workers, we further appeal to you not to receive His mercy 
in vain, for He says, In an acceptable time (xa1o@ dext@) heard 
I you, and in a day of salvation (jyé0q owtyoias) helped I you. 
Behold, now (viv) is xavgds etxedcdextos (the very acceptable 
time); behold, now (viv) fpéoa owtyoias (the day of salva- 
tion).” It is unthinkable to believe that God would base such 
an earnest exhortation on a passage that He intended as a de- 
scription of a millennium in a future dispensation. He means 
the New Testament time of grace in Is. 49, even as He says in 
2 Cor.6. Later in that same chapter (2 Cor. 6:16-18) He ap- 
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plies other prophetic Scriptures to his Corinthian Christians. 
We begin at verse 15 and translate: “What harmony is there 
between Christ and Belial? or what part [has] a believer with 
an unbeliever? or what agreement the temple of God with 
idols? For we are the temple of the living God, as God saith 
[Twentieth Century New Testament: This is what God meant 
when He said]: ‘I will dwell in them, and I will walk in them 
and be to them God, and they shall be My people.’”” Compare 
with this the translation of the Septuagint of Ezek. 37:26: And 
My abiding place will be in them, and I will be to them God, 
and they will be My people. Now look at the whole section 
in Ezekiel whence these words are lifted (Ezek. 37: 21-28). 
A textus classicus for the millennialists— only then God’s 
Word in 2 Cor. 6 would have to be ignored! We keep 2 Cor. 6 
as a correct explanation of Ezekiel 37 and regard the latter 
as a figurative description of the New Testament Christian 
Church. Later in the chapter the Apostle quotes also Is. 52:11 
as applying to the New Testament Church, and that in spite 
of the picture of Israel restored found in that connection. 

Look, too, at Titus 2:14, where not only Ezek. 37:23 is 
quoted almost verbatim from the Septuagint and referred to 
Christ’s New Testament Church, but where also this Church 
is designated by the title Aadv xeguovovov (peculiar people), the 
very title God gives to His Old Testament people in Deut. 14:2 
according to the Septuagint version. So we could cite Rom. 
9: 23-33, where Hosea 2, Is. 10: 20-23, and Is. 1:9 are all applied 
to the New Testament Church of God; also Gal. 3:12, where 
Hab. 2:4 is quoted. God’s Church of this New Testament day 
is indeed the inheritor of all God’s promises to His Old Testa- 
ment Church. And Paul was certainly not wresting the Scrip- 
tures when (Acts 26: 22-23) he told Festus and Agrippa that 
these things, namely: “That Christ should suffer and that He 
should be the first that should rise from the dead and should 
show light unto the people and to the Gentiles,” were “none 
other things than those which the Prophets and Moses did 
say should come.” 

But we have one question yet to ask our good friend Paul. 
What of the end? Is there no special dispensation planned 
and promised by God for the Jews after this time of the 
Gentiles? Did not you yourself say something like that in 
Rom. 11: 25-26, 31? And Paul might answer: “Look well at 
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my words there, that you may be wise not in your own minds 
only, but wise according to the Word of God. Note exactly 
what I say: “dt tHEWOtG ANd LEEOUS TH 'IoQanA yéyoveEV (i.e., 
hardening in part has happened and will continue to happen 
as far as Israel is concerned) Gyo. 00 td xAjowpa tv évév 
ciotAdy (until that future day, definite to God, indefinite to 
man, when the fullness of the Gentiles has come in, that is, 
until the last of the Gentiles shall have been gathered into 
God’s house). And then what? Paul answers: “I say nothing 
here of what may or may not happen after this point —I use 
no tte Or PETA TOUTO to indicate any advance in time. I merely 
add a otttws, which always means thus, in this way, after this 
manner, to show what will in this way be accomplished. In 
this way — namely, that only a part of Israel is always hard- 
ened throughout the time until the fullness of the Gentiles 
comes in — in this way all Israel, nas "IoganA (that is, all who 
are really Israel according to the previous chapters, especially 
ch. 9, 6-8, the elect of Israel) , shall be saved. Far from preach- 
ing a mass conversion of the Jews in the last days, I definitely 
exclude it. Of course, this dealing of God is a mystery, as 
I [Paul is still speaking] point out in the next verses, the 
mystery of God’s eternal election, that takes all boasting from 
all, whether they be Jew or Greek. Some Jews, like some 
Gentiles, will come in to the very end, as also the prophecy 
of Isaiah adduced here proves — salvation comes from Zion 
when sins are forgiven. Therefore [Paul continues], though 
the bulk of the Jews are enemies of theirs and of the Gospel, 
they should always remember that God in His faithfulness to 
the fathers has His beloved elect also among the Jews. Yea, 
even more than that, they should be active in showing them 
(the Jews) mercy, so that by their (the Gentile Christians’) 
mercy (t@ tuetéow éhéer), they (the Jews) also may now ob- 
tain mercy (iva xai adtoi viv éAend@owv). Note especially that 
viv, which is unfortunately not found in the later manuscripts 
of the Bible and hence not in the King James Version, but 
which is found in the earliest and best manuscripts. Now is 
the time for them to obtain mercy, now is the acceptable time 
also for the Jews. No one should be deluded into inactivity 
in mercifully bringing the Gospel to the Jews by any thought 
of a possible special future dispensation for them. 


With this conception of the conversion of Israel agree also 
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the tears of our Savior shed over Jerusalem (Luke 19:42) 
and his lament in that connection: “Would that thou hadst 
known in this thy day!” That was the special day for Jeru- 
salem and all the Jews — before the fullness of the Gentiles 
began to come in—the acceptable day of the Lord, when 
the Lord visited His people (compare Is. 61:1-7 with Luke 
4:17 ff). Since that time, for the most part, the veil has been 
before their eyes (2 Cor. 3:12-18), the veil which only faith 
in Christ could remove, faith of which Paul (Rom. 10:17) 
writes: “Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word 
of God.” As for the great bulk of the Jews, the Apostle’s and 
hence God’s verdict was a fateful echo of that pronounced 
upon the godless Amorites of old. In Gen. 15:16 it was said 
of the Amorites, according to the Septuagint: oixw dva- 
TeXAnOwWvtTaAL ai auagtiat Ews tov viv (the sins of the Amorites 
have not yet been filled up until now). Compare this with 
Paul’s words concerning the unbelieving Jews in 1 Thess. 2:16: 
dvanlno@oat avtdv tas duagtias xadvtote (to fulfill their sins 
always). And he adds: “There has come already (%ptaocev) 
upon them the wrath unto the end (esis téAocs).” No, Paul has 
no rosy millennialist delusions as to a special dispensation for 
the Jews of the latter days. 

So we could also summon Peter the Apostle to the cir- 
cumcision, and the writer to the Hebrews. Both, far from 
furnishing food to batten millennialist dispensational folly, offer 
more Old Testament prophecies which they interpret in a 
spiritual sense of God’s New Testament Church. Especially 
striking is the use made of Jer. 31:31-34 in Heb. 8:6-13 and 
10: 15-23; Hab. 2:1-4 in Heb. 10:36-39, as well as of Hosea 1 
and 2 in 1 Pet.2:10. Snowden (op. cit., p. 218) has put the 
case well: “Peter also spiritualized the Old Testament and 
buried the Jewish eschatology when he wrote: ‘Ye also as 
lively stones are built up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, 
a peculiar people; that ye should show forth the praises of 
Him who hath called you out of darkness into His marvelous 
light: which in time past were not a people, but are now the 
people of God.’” Again: “The whole argument of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is that the old dispensation is fulfilled in the 
new and has now vanished as ‘a shadow of good things to 
come’ (Heb.10:1).” The writer to the Hebrews certainly 
makes impossible any actual restoration of Jewish offerings 
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for sin, as a literal interpretation of Ezekiel 40—48, especially 
43: 19-20, demands, and as leading millennialists, such as West, 
Peters, Campbell Morgan, etc., insist will take place. “By 
one offering He hath perfected forever them that are sancti- 
fied. ... Now, where remission of these is, there is no more 
offering for sin,” Heb. 10:14,18. The writer to the Hebrews, 
too, gives the Gospel, with its divine promises, as the only 
hope of the Jews (4:1-3; 6:18-19). Their only future glory 
lies in the “eternal inheritance” (9:15) and not in any earthly 
superstate. Those who have that inheritance “are come unto 
Mount Sion and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem” (12:22). Remarkable words these — describing, 
as they do, the Christian Church under unmistakable Old 
Testament figures! In line with this, the holy writer urges 
the believing Jews to “exhort one another daily, while it is 
called today, lest any of you be hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin, for we are made partakers of Christ if we hold 
the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end” (3: 
13-14). 

Truly, Peter was filled with the Holy Ghost when he bore 
witness before Cornelius of the Prophets and their message 
(Acts 10:43): “To Him give all the Prophets witness that, 
through His name, whosoever believeth in Him shall receive 
remission of sins.” Yes indeed, the Kingdom of God, pro- 
claimed by the Prophets of old, is not meat and drink (carnal), 
but righteousness and peace (spiritual). 


As Snowden very ably points out, thrice has the spirit of 
Judaism attacked the Christian Church: first in the time of 
the Apostles through the Judaizers, then in Romanism with 
its legalistic ceremonial and hierarchical tendencies, and finally 
in millennialism. ‘“Premillennialism is a recrudescence of 
Judaism. It is Judaistic in its method of interpreting the 
Scriptures, in its views of the Kingdom, in its means of estab- 


lishing the Kingdom, and in its expectation of the restora- | 


tion of the sacrifices after the second coming of Christ. This 
is indeed renouncing the logic of Paul and turning back again 
to the weak and beggarly rudiments and putting our necks 
again under the Mosaic yoke of bondage” (op. cit., p. 217). 
From this preserve us heavenly Father! 


Pekin, N. Y. 
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The Term “Fear of God” in the 


Old Testament 
(A Linguistic Study) 
By H. O. A. KEINATH 


The words “fear,” “fearful,” “fearfulness,” occur rather 
frequently in the Bible. It would be a mistake to assume, 
however, that each “fear” of the King James Version is a 
translation of the same Hebrew word. In the Old Testament 
we find that no less than seventeen Hebrew words of different 
roots are at some time or other rendered by “fear,” “fearful- 
ness,” etc., in the Authorized Version. Some of the more 
common Hebrew words for fear are 781, NB, TDN, 3D. 

In this study attention will be limited to those cases in 
which God is named as the source or the object of fear, that 
is, expressions such as “fear of God,” “fear of the Lord,” “fear- 
ing God,” “My (God’s) fear,” etc., where these words are 
based on the Hebrew 87° and other words having the same root. 
Other Hebrew expressions for fear of God, e. g., 7°8, will be 
treated only in so far as they furnish a comparison with the 
concept nin’ nkv. This latter term, then, will be given the 
chief consideration. 

The word 78%, and other forms of the root 81", when used 
without any further modification, is a common expression for 
all kinds of fears. It is used for the fear a man has over 
against a superior (Josh. 4:14), for the fear of father and 
mother (Lev. 19:3), fear of public opinion (1 Sam. 15:24), 
fear of an invading army (Josh. 10:2), fear of a possible dan- 
ger (Gen. 19:30), fear of an opponent (2 Sam.3:11), and 
other objects. This word appears regularly in the familiar 
NTN, 

But 8 takes on a more specific meaning when it has the 
name of God as the object, that is, in expressions such as these: 
TM MRD, Ain aN, Dri Okt, "IW NN. 

A careful study reveals that such fear ("8’) of God is 
not ascribed to everbody, but only to a distinct class of people. 
A number of cases will serve to establish this significant truth. 
Abraham was a man of whom God Himself said that he feared 

[93] 
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God (Gen. 22:12). Obadiah, the man who protected the 
Lord’s prophets while Ahab and Jezebel were persecuting 
them, said: “I, thy servant, fear the Lord from my youth” 
(1 Kings 18:12). By the mouth of His Prophet Jeremiah the 
Lord says of those who shall be His people: “I will put My 
fear in their hearts that they shall not depart from Me” (Jer. 
32:40). The midwives of the Israelites in Egypt, who refused 
to carry out the murderous command of Pharaoh, are described 
as those who feared God (Ex.1:17). Job is pictured as the 
man who was perfect and upright and one that feared God 
(Job 1:1). Joseph, in dealing with his brothers, assures them 
that he fears God (Gen. 42:18). Israel is distinguished from 
all the people of the earth by having the fear of God (1 Kings 
8:43). “The eye of the Lord is upon them that fear Him, that 
hope in His mercy” (Ps. 33:18). They that fear the Lord are 
the same as those who are the objects of His mercy (Ps. 103: 
11,17), His pity (Ps. 103:13) , His blessing (Pss. 115: 13; 112:1). 
His angel camps round about them that fear Him (Ps. 34:7); 
He takes pleasure in them (Ps. 147:11). The Psalmists fre- 
quently express their delight in having this fear: ‘“Stablish 
Thy Word unto Thy servant, who is devoted to Thy fear” 
(Ps: 119:38); “In Thy fear will I worship” (Ps. 5:7). Even 
the coming Messiah is described as having this fear, for the 
Spirit of the Lord shall make Him of quick understanding in 
the fear of the Lord (Is.11:3). It is to be noted again that 
in all these cases this fear is a fear of God expressed in the 
original by 87 and regularly is an attitude ascribed only to a 
child of God. 


Conversely, those who are not children of God are fre- 
quently described as lacking this fear. Pharaoh is one who 
does not have the fear of God (Ex. 9:30). Some of the for- 
eigners settled in Israel after the destruction of the Northern 
Kingdom, who were plagued by the lions among them, were 
such as feared not the Lord (2 Kings 17:25). In the anti- 
thetic parallelism of Prov. 10:27: “The fear of the Lord pro- 
longeth days: but the years of the wicked shall be shortened,” 
the wicked is the opposite of one who fears the Lord. They 
who have not the fear of the Lord are those who hate know]l- 
edge (Prov. 1:29). The Amalekites, who attempted to block 
the exodus of Israel, are described as those who feared not 
God (Deut. 25:18). When Abraham came to the heathen land 
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of Philistia, he assumed that the fear of the Lord was not 
in the place (Gen. 20:11). The sorcerers, adulterers, false 
swearers, and oppressors are summarily described as those 
that fear not the Lord (Mal.3:5). Lack of the fear (A¥™) of 
God, then, is regularly the characteristic of the heathen, the 
ungodly, the gross sinner. 

A few cases appear in the Old Testament where, upon 
first reading, the fear ("8%) of the Lord seems to be attrib- 
uted also to such as are plainly not children of God. These 
occur in 2 Kings 17:24-41, where the mixed worship of the 
Samaritans after the Assyrian captivity is described. There 
we read such expressions as these (“fear” always being a 
translation of 81° in these cases): A priest “taught them how 
they should fear the Lord” (v.28); “they feared the Lord, 
and made unto themselves of the lowest of them priests of the 
high places” (v.32); “they feared the Lord and served their 
own gods” (v.33); “so these nations feared the Lord and 
served their graven images” (v.41). This seems to say that 
the people had the fear of the Lord while at the same time 
sacrificing to false gods and generally practicing various forms 
of idolatry. But it should be noted that this does not refer 
to individuals, but to nations, (vv. 26, 30, 31, 41). In these 
nations there were individuals who truly feared the Lord and 
also those who practiced idolatry, and the writer of Kings is 
simply describing this mixed worship. 

In some instances, however, the term “fear of God” in our 
King James Version is a translation of a Hebrew word other 
than nin’ nxt, and in such cases “fear” may have implica- 
tions quite different from &7", One of these is 1N5, both in its 
noun and in its verb forms. This fear is ascribed to heathen 
kingdoms who had seen the victories of Judah under King 
Jehoshaphath: “The fear of God was on all the kingdoms of 
those countries when they heard that the Lord fought against 
the enemies of Israel” (2 Chron. 20:29). Similarly, in 2 Chron. 
17:10, this fear of the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms of the 
lands that were round about Judah. When King Saul issued 
his first call for the armed forces to gather, he sent dissected 
oxen throughout the land as a means of threatening would-be 
slackers. Then “the fear of the Lord fell on the people, and 
they came out with one consent” (1 Sam. 11:7). Isaiah threat- 
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ens backsliding Israel: “Hide thee in the dust for fear of the 
Lord” (Is.2:10), and thus urges the same fear which pre- 
vented foreign nations from attacking Israel. It is evident 
that 73ND has the implication of “terror,” which prevents an 
outburst of wickedness or urges a proper deed by the threat 
of evil consequences. It is a fear which the heathen and gross 
sinner may have, though he maintains an attitude of enmity 
towards God. 

Some passages of the Bible in which 17 occurs receive 
added significance from this analysis of “fear”: Job warns his 
three critical friends that God’s “dread” (175) should keep 
them from evil, that is, a fear which is not 787 should at least 
prevent an outburst of sin (Job 13:11). Similarly the Prophet 
Jeremiah denounces Israel in the words: “Thou hast forsaken 
the Lord, thy God, and . . . my fear (77M) is not in thee” 
(Jer. 2:19). This, then, is to say that not even a feeling of 
terror over against God has affected the nation. In such cases, 
not the higher motive 1, which is the love of a child of 
God, is appealed to, but the more commonplace terror, which 
anyone may have. 

mx, usually translated by “terror” in the King James 
Version, is used a few times in referring to a fear of God. In 
these cases, also, “terror” of God would be a more appropriate 
translation. Thus God will send His fear (728) before Israel 
as this nation advances into the lands of the enemies (Ex. 
23:27). Evidently the meaning is that God will terrify these 
nations, so that they will not oppose Israel. 

The words 33 and 7 to express fear of God are used in 
a few poetical lines but only in parallels to 81 and do not : seem 
to have any special significance. 

To return to the term “fear of God” as expressed by 8". 
One characteristic connotation of this term remains to be ex- 
amined. This is the implication of moral and ethical conduct 
which is so unmistakably connected with the terms im nXy, 
prio nx, and other expressions in which &1 is associated 
with the name of God. This association of fear and conduct 
is so common that it can safely be termed a constant, and the 
conclusion is warranted that this fear of God is never without 
moral implications. Of the very large number of instances, 
only a few will be listed to furnish the proof. 
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Job is described as a man who feared God and eschewed 
evil (Job 1:1). Abraham’s obedience to the will of God proved 
him to be one that feared God (Gen. 22:12). Nehemiah 
mentions his fear of God as the motive for being considerate 
of his fellow men (Neh. 5:15). Moses tells Israel that the 
fear of God should be before the nation “that ye sin not” 
(Ex. 20:20). Because the Israelite midwives feared God, they 
refused to kill the children (Ex.1:17). Ye shall walk after 
the Lord, your God, and fear Him, and keep His command- 
ments, and obey His voice (Deut. 13:4). The Book of Prov- 
erbs rather frequently refers to the close connection between 
this fear and conduct: “Fear the Lord, and depart from evil” 
(Prov. 3:7); “The fear of the Lord is to hate evil” (Prov. 8:13) ; 
“By the fear of the Lord men depart from evil” (Prov. 16:6); 
“He that walketh in his uprightness feareth the Lord” (Prov. 
14:2). The fear of the Lord is to control men in the every- 
day conduct of life: “Take thou no usury of him, or increase; 
but fear thy God, that thy brother may live with thee” (Lev. 
25: 36). 

A fear of God which is expressed by Hebrew terms other 
than 81 may result in terror (2 Chron. 20:29; Is. 2:10; 
2 Chron. 17:10; 2 Chron. 14:14, where 1B is used), but not 
in really God-pleasing conduct. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of this analysis the following conclusions 
are warranted: 

1. When “fear of God” is ascribed to a person, such fear 
being expressed by 81, then this is consistently an attitude 
which only a child of God can have. 

2. Non-Christians may have a fear of God, but such fear 
is expressed by terms other than &*. 

3. “Fear of God,” if expressed by 87 and a name of God, 
is an attitude which connotes godly conduct. 

River Forest, Illinois 
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The Pictish Church, a Victim 
of Garbled History 


By F. R. WEBBER 
(Concluded) 


ST. NINIAN (7 ca. 432) 


As Thomas Maclaughlin made clear almost a century ago, 
the word “saint” in the early Gaelic language meant “mis- 
sionary” and nothing more. The Celts were not in communion 
with Rome, and canonization was then unknown. St. Ninian, 
therefore, is not a man who has been canonized, but the Celts 
gave him that title to denote the fact that he was a missionary. 
Few men have been treated so shabbily by historians. Ninian 
was the great evangelical pioneer in the North of Europe, and 
certainly he was as great a man as St. Columba or St. Patrick; 
yet our leading reference books give columns to Columba 
or St. Patrick, while Ninian rates but a few lines, and these 
are garbled beyond recognition. Religious and racial antag- 
onisms, inaccurate knowledge of early geography, a lack of 
understanding of the various Pictish and other tribes, the 
fanciful notions of early bards, and a deliberate rewriting of 
history in order to lessen the value of Ninian’s work, all have 
combined to do an injustice to this eminent missionary. Less 
worthy men have been given the credit for Ninian’s far- 
reaching influence. 

Little is known of Ninian’s early days. He was born on 
the north shore of the Solway. He never visited Rome, and 
he was never consecrated bishop. These are idle inventions 
of careless historians. However, Ninian did study with St. 
Martin of Tours. St. Martin, as every reader is aware, was 
not a Roman Catholic. He was a Sabarian Christian who 
worked as a missionary among the Gaulish Celts on the 
Continent. He established a great missionary school called 
Logo-Tigiac, or “the bright-white hut.” This he organized 
according to the methods of Basil, and certainly not after the 
manner of Rome. Rome had her later missionaries on the 
Continent, but St. Hilary of Poitiers and St. Martin of Tours 
were not among them. We might call them independent 
evangelicals. Ninian studied at Martin’s missionary commu- 
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nity, which was not a monastery, but a training school for 
mission workers among the Celts. In due time he was sent 
back to his own people on the Solway (Scotland) to evan- 
gelize them. He returned to his homeland in 397 A.D., and 
there he built Candida Casa, or the “white hut,” taking the 
name from the parent school at Tours. While he and his 
assistants were building their little church and the huts sur- 
rounding it, the word came in 400 A.D. of the death of their 
beloved teacher, St. Martin. They did not dedicate their 
church “to the Lord and St. Martin,” as the careless historians 
assert, for the Celtic Church did not dedicate their churches 
to men until very late in their history. However, it is quite 
correct to say that Ninian modeled his community as closely 
as possible after that at Tours. This training school, Candida 
Casa, in the southwestern part of what we know as Scotland, 
was established 166 years before that of St. Columba on the 
Isle of Iona; yet by some irony of fate, Columba the Gaidheal 
is known throughout the world as one of the greatest early 
missionaries, while his predecessor, Ninian, the Apostle to 
Pictland, is almost unknown. 

St. Ninian came to Pictland as a Celtic Christian to labor 
among his fellow Celts—a thing which Columba could not 
do because of the language. Ninian’s speech was so closely 
akin to that of the Picts that they understood him perfectly. 
Columba required an interpreter. Moreover, hostility existed 
between the two groups, and this compelled Columba to 
restrict his work to his countrymen, the Gaidheals, who had 
invaded southern Pictland. 

The fact must not be overlooked that the earliest histo- 
rians used the word “Scots” to denote the Irish.!° It was at 
a later date that Pictland became known as Scotland, even 
though there were Picts living in the North of Ireland. 
St. Ninian and his missionaries began in southwest Pictland 
(Scotland) and extended their work northward to Glasgow, 
then eastward to the North Sea, then northward, establishing 
a chain of colonies all along the east coast of Scotland and to 
the Shetland Islands and the Hebrides. They sent missionaries 
to “the Scots” (Ireland) long before St. Patrick was baptized. 


10 Upon this all authorities agree. J. H. Burton, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 40, 
shows that Bede, Adamnan, and all the Popes and Church Fathers 
called the Irish people “Scots.” 
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They crossed the channel to Continental Europe, and we read 
of such important muinntirs, or training schools, as that of 
St. Columbanus in Lombardy and St. Gall in Switzerland, to 
name but two. 

The method of St. Ninian’s far-flung missionary work was 
to have half a dozen great “centers of administration,” such 
as Candida Casa, Bangor of the Ards in Ulster, Achadh-Bo 
Cainnech, Glasgow, and two smaller centers at Govan and 
Paisley. Affiliated with these large training centers were many 
local centers, where dwelt a group of missionaries. From all 
these centers men went out, usually two and two, and preached 
wherever they could obtain a hearing. 

While it is difficult at this late date to determine the 
theological position of St. Ninian and his followers, yet one 
has no reason to suppose that they preached anything other 
than evangelical Christianity. It is a matter of clear historic 
fact that Ninian’s beloved teacher, St. Martin of Tours, was 
the great champion of the Trinity at the time of the Arian 
dispute. It was his valiant defense of the Second Article of 
the Nicene Creed that brought about his scourging at the 
hands of the Arians. We know that St. Martin owned a 
beautiful manuscript of the Scriptures, which was buried with 
him when he died and later stolen from his grave. We know 
that Ninian and his followers took copies of the Gospels, the 
Psalms, and the writings of Moses with them to Candida Casa 
in Whithorn, and they had at least the Pauline Epistles as well. 
The Old Life of St. Ninian was written not long after his 
death. Much later one Ailred of Rievaulx wrote his Vita 
Niniani, basing it upon this older biography, and we have no 
reason to doubt his statement that Ninian and his missioners 
proclaimed “the truth of the Gospel and the purity of the 
Christian faith, God working in him and ‘confirming the 
Word with signs following.’” 11 Even Bede, who wrote for 
Roman Catholic readers, stresses the fact that Ninian’s great 
success was due to his preaching. In none of the earliest 
histories is there a word to indicate that Ninian and his fol- 
lowers had ever heard of the papal claims, of Virgin worship, 
of the adoration of saints and relics, of transubstantiation, or 





11 Ailred, Vita Niniani, chap.6. Bede, by the way, mentions Ninian 
as the Apostle to Scotland and knows of no earlier Christian missionary. 
See J. H. Burton, op.cit., Vol.I, p. 41. 
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any of the other innovations that came at a much later date. 
Rome had her famous missionaries, but to try to make 
St. Ninian one of them is as great an anachronism as it might 
be were one to declare that Martin Luther was an humble 
disciple of John Wesley. Many pages might be written on 
Ninian and his great missionary activity, and on his pupils, 
who were pioneers in Ireland, Britain, Scotland, Lombardy, 
Switzerland, the Vosges, and Southern Germany. For those 
who would have the full story of Ninian and his successors 
the various books of Mr. Archibald B. Scott are as complete 
as any. 
ST.PIRAN (352—430) 


St. Piran, or Piranus, is another great missionary who has 
fared badly at the hands of careless historians. In order to 
increase the prestige of other missionaries, Piran has been 
lifted bodily out of his true period and made by the fabulists 
to live more than a century later than his true time. He was 
born in 352 A. D. in County Ossory, Ireland. For thirty years 
he was not a Christian, until a devout layman spoke to him 
in regard to the Savior. This led Piran to read the Scriptures, 
and after diligent study he not only accepted Christianity, 
but studied at some training school, evidently conducted by 
one of Ninian’s followers or else by some Celt who had been 
driven out of Gaul in a time of invasion and had settled in 
Ireland. St. Piran established himself at a place called Saiger, 
on Lake Fuaran, where he met with great success in his 
labors among the pagans. 

Piran was not content to remain in Ireland, but with the 
missionary zeal so characteristic of the early Celtic Christians 
he crossed the Irish Sea in 385 A.D. and landed at Perran- 
zabuloe, some eight miles northwest of the present Truro. 
With him were his mother and several companions, whose 
names survive to this day as place names in Cornwall. Perran- 
zabuloe is an area of sand dunes, and it was among these that 
Piran built a small stone church, with a little house close 
by for himself and his aged mother. There, close to the sea, 
he established a center of missionary activity, sending out 
his companions to found similar centers in various parts of 
Cornwall. He himself was not idle, for we find traces of his 
labors in many other parts of Cornwall. 


At his death Piran called in his helpers and ordered 
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them to dig his grave. He warned them, according to one 
modern writer, of the coming of Antichrist, who, he declared, 
would eventually overthrow the Celtic Church and establish 
a false Church in its place. This statement is not verified by 
ancient writings, but it is true enough that he admonished 
his missioners “to search the Scriptures daily.” Then, re- 
peating the verse: “I heard a voice from heaven saying unto 
me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors; and their works do follow them,” he breathed his 
last and was buried near the altar of his little church. 


Legends without number have been added to the simple 
story of this early missionary. The tamperers with history not 
only have declared that he studied in Rome, but they go so 
far as to say that he was transported miraculously to Corn- 
wall upon a millstone. It must have been a remarkable 
millstone, for another legend assures us that he took with him 
to Cornwall not only his aged mother Wingela, but a number 
of companions, all of whom were bishops. The legend makers 
declare that Piran was a faithful disciple of St. Patrick and 
that it was Patrick who ordained him bishop. They are 
guilty of an anachronism here, for Patrick was but four years 
of age when Piran reached Cornwall. However, the ever- 
present miraculous millstone, the journey to Rome for further 
light, and the twelve prelatic companions are the usual em- 
broidery that fabulists of the early Middle Ages attached to 
the true histories of many early Celtic missionaries. 

The little church built by Piran at Perranzabuloe (Piran’s 
sands) has had an unusual history. Shifting sand dunes buried 
it sometime after his death, although there was a persist- 
ent legend in Cornwall that it existed. This led William 
Mitchell, Esq., and several helpers to conduct excavations. 
After much fruitless labor they discovered the ancient church 
in the year 1835 and removed the sands that had covered it 
for centuries. It was found to be in an excellent state of 
preservation, although its small size was a surprise to the 
archaeologists of the day. The walls were intact, although the 
roof was gone. It measured but 12 feet 6 inches wide by 25 feet 
6 inches in length. Its side walls were 13 feet high and its 
two end gables 19 feet. The stone altar was still there, and 
beneath it, in a good state of preservation, were found three, 
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human skeletons. One was of a man more than seven feet 
tall, the other of a small woman, evidently the mother of 
Piran, and the third some unidentified person. 

This discovery caused a sensation at the time, and William 
Haslam 2 and C. T. Collins Trelawny 1° each published books 
which describe the church and which may be found in the 
larger public libraries of today. The Trelawny book turns up 
frequently in secondhand bookshops, for it went through sev- 
eral editions. Close to the church were found the ruins of Pir- 
an’s house. Near by was an enormous number of human skele- 
tons, each buried in a Celtic kistvaen, or stone chest. These 
important buildings, the church and the dwelling, became a 
great attraction for tourists, who carried away stones until 
the old church was badly defaced. When too late, a concrete 
dome was built over it, and thus it remains to this day. The 
writer has examined the ancient church, and we would venture 
an opinion that while it is exactly like many such ruins in 
Ireland, yet some of the walling was rebuilt rather carelessly 
in the Saxon period.‘ The present Perranzabuloe church is 
about three miles inland and is of much later date than the 
small oratory in Perran Sands. 


ST. PATRICK (c. 389—461) 


The true history of St. Patrick has been garbled and 
rewritten so often, and so many absurd legends have been 
attached to it, that it is only in recent years that order is 
beginning to appear in place of an array of contradictory 
statements. Patrick appears in so many places that it is almost 
certain that early historians have confused the deeds of two 
or more men. Possibly St. Petrock, another energetic mis- 
sionary, is one of these men with whom St. Patrick has been 
confused. 

The place of St. Patrick’s birth is uncertain, and early 
historians have suggested Dumbarton on the Firth of Clyde, 
Daventry in England, Glamorganshire in Wales, the valley 
of the Severn, and even Gaul. All of this is mere speculation. 





12 William Haslam, Perranzabuloe and the Oratory of St. Piran in 
the Sands (London, 1844). 


13 C, T. Collins Trelawny, Perranzabuloe, the Lost Church Found 
(London, 1872). 


14 These walls have a uniform thickness of 24 inches. 
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His father is said to have been a wealthy Christian, and his 
grandfather a presbyter. Patrick was named Sucat, Succat, 
or Sukkat, for we find his name spelled variously. He was 
living at his father’s or his grandfather’s estate on the “west 
coast,” which may mean either Scotland or England. Raiders 
captured him and sold him into slavery in Ireland, the land 
of his future missionary labors. His own writings give an 
account of this, but even these have been edited and rewritten 
several times and are not entirely trustworthy. Patrick gives 
us an account of his experiences in Ireland. After six years 
of slavery he managed to escape by means of a ship carrying 
a cargo of Irish wolfhounds. His account of the voyage is 
not at all clear, but his destination must have been England 
or Scotland or possibly northwestern France, for he tells us 
that the journey was of three days’ duration. Then follows a 
puzzling part of the tale, for Patrick assures us that his com- 
panions and he journeyed for 28 days through an uninhabited 
country and came close to starvation, many of the wolfhounds 
dying along the way. The 28-day journey has been seized upon 
by fabulists, who have added their glosses and footnotes, declar- 
ing that Patrick and his companions went to Italy. There 
they declare Patrick was educated for the priesthood and, of 
course, made a bishop and sent to Ireland as missionary of 
the Latin Church. Other historians declare that he was ed- 
ucated by St. Martin of Tours. The fact that St. Martin 
had been in his grave for eight or ten years by the time of 
Patrick’s journey does not seem to trouble the fabulists in 
the least, and, funnily enough, some of our modern editors of 
reference books have not noticed this anachronism. 


According to the most probable account, Patrick returned 
to his father’s home after six years of slavery in Ireland, and 
there he had a dream in which a man appeared to him, identify- 
ing himself as one Victoricus, (not the Virgin Mary, as some 
fabulists state); and he delivered letters from the Irish people, 
reading: “Come, holy youth; henceforth walk among us.” 
The legend makers would have us believe that Patrick was 
baptized in infancy by a saint who (if we verify the true dates) 
must have been 200 years old at the time. Patrick was baptized 
more than likely after he had reached maturity, and there is 
no reason to question the statement that it was performed by 
St. Caranoc the Great, one of Ninian’s missionaries. Contem- 
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porary historians suggest that Patrick visited Gaul between 
419 and 429 A.D. He could not have met St. Martin of Tours, 
who died about 400 A.D. Patrick may have known Ger- 
manus, who was a Celt, although a citizen, and who was prob- 
ably a layman at this time. The Spelman Fragment asserts 
that it was Lupus who instructed Patrick. Patrick complains 
of his own “defect in learning.” 

St. Patrick began his mission in Ireland in 432 A.D., 
when 43 years of age, and he labored there for 29 years, 
dying in 461 A.D. at the age of 72. He is said to have been 
an eloquent preacher, with that gift so important in any age: 
persuasiveness. He had knowledge of the Scriptures, for he 
quotes them in his writings. The pagan Gaidheals were 
hostile to him, and he was able to reach only a fringe of their 
land; yet these same Gaidheals, in later years, rewrote his 
biography and mae it appear that he was a Gaidheal — a state- 
ment as absurd as that of a man who told me lately that 
Bach was a Roman Catholic because he wrote the Mass in 
B Minor. St. Patrick speaks of “rhetoricians from Gaul,” 
whom he found in Ireland and who laughed at his “rusticity.” 
It has been suggested that these were Celts who had been 
driven out of Gaul by Teutonic invasions and who had settled 
in southwest England and southeast Ireland from ca. 406 A. D. 
onward and had established muinntirs on Martin’s plan. 

Legends without number have been invented by the bards 
and others, who sought to embroider the true history of noted 
men with tales of their own invention. However, one cannot 
question the statement that St. Patrick lit a Paschal fire at 
a time when such fires were forbidden. He was summoned 
before the high king of Ireland, a man named Loigaire. 
Not only did St. Patrick defend his action, but he preached 
at Tara before the king and all his court. Fabulists tell us 
that the king became a Christian, but this man was in all 
probability Conall, the king’s brother. 

The legend of the shamrock seems true enough, for not 
all legends are false. When a man interrupted Patrick while 
the latter was preaching on the Holy Trinity and asked him 
to prove that one plus one plus one make one, Patrick stooped 
and plucked a shamrock, asking them how many leaves he 
held in his hand. Some of the Irishmen said three. Others 
insisted that he held only one, because there was but one 
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stem. “If you cannot explain so simple a matter as this bit 
of a shamrock, then question not so profound a truth as that 
of the Holy Trinity,” replied Patrick. 


None of his actual sermons survive. Even his writings 
must be regarded with caution. There is a Confession attrib- 
uted to him, a Letter Against Coroticus and three Dicta 
Patricii. It is only fair to say that these writings have been 
edited again and again. Mr. Scott, an eminent authority on 
all things Celtic, believes that St. Patrick’s life was rewritten 
by propagandists who sought to exalt the prestige of Armagh 
and to make this appear to be the true fountainhead of 
northern Christianity. The Venerable Bede is an unsafe 
authority, for he knew only the incorrect geography of Ptolemy, 
and he confused the Iro-Picts and the real Scots. Bede, upon 
his own statement, never traveled far from Jarrow and had 
but an inaccurate knowledge of local place names and locations. 


St. Patrick was a missionary of great influence, but he 
was not the first missionary to Ireland. Even Dr. Latovrette, 
whose seven-volume history of recent date is not free of some 
of the old garbling of history, admits that St. Ninian’s in- 
fluence reached Wales and that it may have reached Ireland 


as well. 
ST. FINBAR (c. 490—578) 


Another great Celtic missionary was St. Finbar of Magh- 
bile, later of Dornoch. He was an Irish Pict, born toward the 
end of the fifth century. After studying for a time with 
Caolan, he went to Ninian’s Candida Casa for his higher ed- 
ucation and his theological training. There he was in turn 
a student, a teacher, and finally a missionary. It was at 
Candida Casa that he became deeply interested in old man- 
uscripts of the Scriptures. He was a copyist possessed of 
great skill, and his manuscripts were things of great beauty. 
He is said to have taken the first complete manuscript of the 
Gospels and the Psalms to Ireland. Finbar prized this man- 
uscript so highly that some authorities believe that it might 
have been the so-called “St. Martin’s Gospel,” brought from 
Tours by Christians from Gaul, fleeing at a time of invasion. 

In 540 A.D. Finian founded a colony or muinntir at 
Maghbile in Ulster, where missionary preachers were trained. 





15 K. S. Latourette, History of the Expansion of Christianity, 7 vols. 
(New York, 1937—42), Vol. I, p. 222. 
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It developed into a place of importance, owned its own ships, 
and used to carry missionaries to the mainland of Britain. 
On one of these voyages Finbar sailed for Ayrshire, where he 
conducted an extensive preaching mission, reaching many with 
the Gospel. These preaching missions of the early Celtic 
Church were extensive tours, the men stopping for a time at 
each center of population and preaching daily to the people. 
He conducted important missionary tours in the counties of 
Ross-shire, Sutherland, and Caithness, in Scotland. He 
founded a colony of workers as well as several preaching 
stations in Dornoch. He was a friend of St. Comgall the 
Great of Bangor in Ulster, and when Candida Casa was cut 
off by hostile invaders from her mission stations, Finbar per- 
suaded Comgall the Great to come to the rescue and save the 
Brito-Pictish stations. 

In the seaport town of Fowey, Cornwall, is a church of 
some size, with a great four-pinnacled tower and four weather- 
vanes. It is called St. Finbar’s Church, and a local legend 
declares that Finbar’s ships got as far as Cornwall, dropping 
anchor in the estuary of the River Fowey, where Finbar him- 
self preached the Gospel and established a preaching station. 
Although ancient Celtic crosses, inscribed stones, and ogham 
stones are plentiful near by, there is no proof from such 
monuments that Finbar himself visited the spot. At Lewan- 
nick, some miles distant, are two ogham stones, which have 
been examined and photographed by the writer. One of 
these speaks of a certain “Vlcagni,” or perhaps “Ulcagni,” 
but the inscription is so fragmentary, owing to breakage, that 
it tells little. Celtic crosses and inscribed stones are very 
common in various parts of Scotland, England, Wales, Corn- 
wall, and Ireland and in some cases tell of the visits of great 


missionaries. 
ST. CAINNECH (516—600) 


St. Cainnech (or Kenneth), an Irish Pict, was educated 
at the school of Finian the Wise, who maintained a training 
center at Clonard. From there he went to Mobhi’s school 
at Glasnevin and remained there until the school was broken 
up because of the plague. Fabulists declare that he studied 
at the school of St. Columba on the Isle of Iona, but the early 
biography of St. Comgall excludes any such idea.1* However, 


16 Vita Comgalli, chap. 44. 
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Cainnech did study at St. Cadoc’s muinntir at Doac in 
Glamorganshire. From there he went to Drumachose in Irish 
Pictland and established a center of his own. In 562 he went 
with Comgall the Great to visit Brude, King of the Picts, to 
seek permission to send missionaries from the well-staffed 
school at Bangor of Ulster to assist the Pictish Church, whose 
most important training center had become isolated because 
of an invasion of the Angles. 


Cainnech labored for a time among the Western Picts, 
establishing a number of stations, many of which may be 
identified today. Then he crossed to Fife, where one of his 
foundations, St. Andrews, became in time the chief church 
of much of Pictland of Alba. In 578 he returned to Ireland 
and founded an influential Iro-Pictish center at Achadh-Bo, 
which was exceeded in importance only by Candida Casa and 
Bangor of the Ards in Ulster. Not only was St. Cainnech 
a great missionary and an eloquent preacher, but he trained 
many men at Achadh-Bo who became prominent missionaries 
in the British Isles and in Continental Europe. One of these 
was Ferghil the Geometrician, who labored with notable suc- 
cess in Salzburg. 

Some of St. Cainnech’s important foundations were taken 
over centuries later by the Church of Rome, which reorganized 
them as monasteries and gave them names typical of the 
Latin Church. The Celtic Church did not dedicate church 
buildings and training schools to St. Peter, St. Paul, and others 
until very late in their history. Thus when Dr. Otto Seebass 
of Leipzig describes a great Celtic missionary dedicating a 
church to the Virgin Mary," he is but falling a victim to the 
idle tales of the Medieval fabulist. The multitude of Celtic 
place names that one finds today in Cornwall, for example, 
indicate nothing beyond the fact that some early missionary 
built a church or a missionary center there. 


ST. KENTIGERN (c. 518—603) 


St. Kentigern, or Mungo, is said to have been a son of 
a Pictish princess. This princess displeased her father, King 
Urien Rheged, and was exiled. She was befriended by St. 
Servanus, who took her infant son Kentigern and treated him 





17 O, Seebass, Zeitschrift fuer Kirchengeschichte (Gotha, 1876, sqq.). 
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as his own son. So charming was the little lad that Servanus 
called him mo chaoimh, or mungo, that is, “my beloved one.” 
The child was educated by Servanus at his school in Culross. 
Later he studied with Fergus at Carnoch. When Fergus 
died, Kentigern buried him at a place close to Glasgow and 
then organized a training school of his own near by. He led 
a mission to the uplands of Aberdeenshire and sent some of 
his men to the Orkney Islands. There is no evidence that he 
ever visited Rome, as the legend mongers declare. 


Joceline, his biographer, stresses the fact that Kentigern 
was an exceptional preacher, traveling afar, “the Lord working 
with him and giving power to the voice of his preaching.” 
Kentigern has been called the comforting preacher. He was 
exiled in 570 by Morkan, a petty king, but during his exile 
he devoted his time to visiting his fellow countrymen, who 
had been driven to the Cumberland hills by the Angles and 
Brito-Picts. There, in the deep glens, well removed from their 
foes, we behold scenes that anticipate by eleven centuries the 
experiences of those bands of freedom-loving Scotsmen who 
gathered by night in the lonely glens to hear the words of 
comfort preached by men who feared neither the threats of 
the landed aristocracy nor the hangman’s noose prepared for 
them by the bishops of a corrupt, State-controlled Prot- 
estantism. With the same brave spirit, Kentigern, at great 
personal risk, gathered his outdoor congregations of exiled 
Christians, and with the moving eloquence for which the Celt is 
always famed in whatever land we find him he offered to his 
displaced fellow countrymen the consolation of the Word of 
God, urging them to cast all fears aside and to bring together 
all their troubles and commit them to the hands of the loving 
Savior, with confidence that He would stand ready to see 
them through their present distress. 

Kentigern was recalled from his exile in Llan-Elwy in 
596 A.D. by Rhydderch, the first Christian king in Britain 
with the courage to give his royal protection to persecuted 
Christians. Leaving behind him eight well-established preach- 
ing stations and men to care for them, Kentigern returned to 
Glasgow. He organized a training school there, and Glasgow 
became one of the great centers of Pictish missionary ex- 
pansion. Great confusion had been caused throughout the 
Glasgow regions during Kentigern’s exile, due in part to the 
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coming of great numbers of displaced persons who had fled 
before the savage Angles. Once more do we find Kentigern 
embarking upon a lengthy missionary tour, gathering the dis- 
tressed Christian Celts and preaching to them. He was gifted 
with a power which has become too rare and which the older 
writers termed persuasiveness. Thus he was able to lead his 
sorrowing hearers to commit their griefs to the loving Savior 
of mankind, their best Friend in their days of affliction. 
He held before them the risen and all-powerful Lord, pointing 
them to His many promises and urging them to place all 
confidence in these words of the Son of God. Therein do we 
discover the lasting fame of such men as Kentigern when we 
contrast his Christ-centered preaching with, for example, 
a listless sermon that was preached not long since, the subject 
of which was: “The Bondage of Life’s Dark Yesterdays.” 
The need of every age is more preaching such as that of the 
evangelical Celtic missioners and less pilfering of Dr. Fosdick’s 
inanities concerning Life personified. 

We need not be disturbed when we read the words of 
Joceline of Furness, Kentigern’s biographer, who laments the 
fact that “grievous heresies” existed among the Celts. We need 
read further to discover that these so-called heresies were 
nothing more than the refusal of the Celts to accept Rome’s 
method of reckoning the date of Easter, their refusal of the 
Roman type of tonsure, certain minor details of their Bap- 
tismal liturgy, and, most of all, their refusal to accept the 
Latin Church’s hierarchical form of church government and 
the authority of the Bishop of Rome. Kentigern was one of the 
great leaders of his day, and in his old age he sent his pupils 
to the Orkneys, to Iceland, and to Scandinavia, declaring 
the truths of Christianity to the murderous Vikings, who even 
then had begun to pillage and burn the churches and to 
murder the members of the Celtic Church’s training centers. 
Latin fabulists have taken great pains to deny that the Celts 
were the pioneers in Iceland and Scandinavia, but the dis- 
covery of elaborately wrought objects in metal and in pottery 
ware, with Celtic ornament and inscriptions, and even a buried 
bell of Celtic workmanship, are silent witnesses to the fact 
that these missionaries found their way to the Northern Islands, 
to Iceland, and to Scandinavia centuries before the alleged 
conversion of the merciless Olaf Trygvesson to the Roman 


Catholic faith. 
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ST. PETROCK (fl. c. 550) 


St. Petrock, the famous Celtic missionary to Cornwall 
and to the Devon borders, was born early in the sixth century. 
Both South Wales and Cornwall have been mentioned as 
possible places of his birth, but in the days of the Viking 
raids all detailed record of his early career was destroyed. 
His Celtic name was Pedroc or Pedrog. We first come upon 
him living at Padstow, Cornwall, where he was acquainted 
with another famous Cornish missionary named Sampson. 
Later Petrock founded a missionary training center at what 
is now Bodmin. Centuries later this foundation was taken 
over by the Latin Benedictines, who converted it into a 
monastery. The ruins that one is shown today, behind the 
old church at Bodmin, are those of the Latin monastery, and 
not of Petrock’s muinntir. For a time the Austin canons 
had possession of Bodmin, and in 1177 Petrock’s bones were 
exhumed and taken to Brittany, but were brought back to 
Cornwall by order of King Henry II. The empty case in 
which they were kept is shown to this day. It is unfortunate 
that the early biography of Petrock seems to have disappeared, 
for he was an energetic missionary, and his footsteps may 
be traced throughout Cornwall. He found his way into Eng- 
land proper, for no fewer than twelve churches in the County 
of Devon bear his name today. The Latin fabulists and 
legend mongers have attached many an absurd tradition to 
poor Petrock. One of these is the familiar one that he went 
to Rome for more light. Another fable declares that he 
preached in Jerusalem and from there went to India, from 
which place he was transported to a lonely island in a shining 
silver bowl. After seven years, the legend makers tell us, 
he returned to Cornwall to slay a dragon, which had been 
killing men and cattle. These idle tales are wholly lacking 
in the early Celtic accounts of the lives of the great mission- 
aries, and any man with a smattering of the old Gaelic 
languages can detect easily enough the simplicity of the early 
histories of these men and the later extravagant ornamentation 
that was added by Medieval writers, bards, and “singing 
men,” 18 


18 “Singing men,” old men who formerly frequented the ale snops 
of Britain and sang songs that told of the extravagant exploits of famous 
men of the past, both secular and religious. 
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ST. COLUMBA (521—597) 


St. Columba ranks second only to St. Patrick in popular 
esteem, and, as Dr. Macbain made clear more than sixty 
years ago, much of the missionary work of his predecessors, 
contemporaries, and successors came to be attributed to 
Columba. The reason for this is clear enough. Columba, or 
Columkill, was not a Pict, but a Gaidheal. These two branches 
of the Celtic Church were never on friendly terms. When 
the Pictish Church was cut off from its mission territories 
by the invading Angles, the Gaidheals seized the opportunity 
to wrest control of some of their mission fields from the Picts. 
Not only that, but one of their kings, in a cowardly manner, 
attacked the Pictish army from the rear at the very time 
that they were defending their homeland from the savage 
Angles. These facts are set down herewith, and it is done in 
sorrow, because the Gaidheals were men of rare missionary 
zeal, and their leaders were great preachers. It is most un- 
fortunate that the great Gaidhealic Church of St. Columba, 
in its later history, produced such sad examples of laymen 
as Kenneth-Mac-Alpin and other cowardly warriors who 
sought to extend Gaidhealic political and ecclesiastical prestige 
by means of the sword and torch. Having taken over many 
of the communities of the Pictish Church, the Gaidheals pro- 
ceeded to commit yet another outrage. They rewrote the 
history of such men as St. Ninian and St. Comgall the Great, 
to say nothing of a score of other men, and made it appear 
that it was Columba who accomplished the evangelization of 
the British Isles and played a significant part in the expansion 
of Christianity in Gaul, in Germany, in Switzerland, and in 
the Apennines. 

Columba was a great missionary in his own right, and 
he did not need this later falsification of history to increase 
his fame. His early life was not admirable. Born in 521 A. D. 
at Gartan in Donegal, a great-great-grandson of Niall, high 
king of all Ireland, Columba might have had a brilliant 
career in politics had he so desired. However, he studied with 
St. Finbar at Maghbile and then attended St. Mobhi’s school 
near Dublin. He mastered two languages in addition to his 
own, and he became one of the most skilled copyists of his 
time, producing a number of illuminated copies of the Scrip- 
tures. As all are aware, some of the most beautiful of all 
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the early manuscripts of the Gospels and the Psalms are the 
work of these Celtic copyists. 

At the age of 24 Columba became chaplain to an Irish 
prince, and for a time his interests were political. However, 
he never lost his early interest in the Scriptures. St. Finbar, 
his old teacher, owned a remarkably beautiful copy of the 
Gospels and the Psalms. Aware of his own skill as a coypist, 
Columba asked his old professor to allow him to make a 
duplicate copy of it. Fearing that some harm might come to 
this priceless manuscript, Finbar refused. During the absence 
of Finbar, Columba carried away the valuable manuscript and 
made a copy of it. Finbar was displeased with his former 
pupil and asked him to return both the original manuscript 
and the copy. Columba refused to return the copy, and 
Finbar appealed to King Diarmait, who issued an order that 
has since become a famous Gaelic proverb: Le gach bo a 
boineau, agus le gach leabhar a leabhran, that is, “as the calf 
with the cow, so the book with the copy,” or, as we would 
express it, “as the calf goes rightfully with the cow, so the 
copy belongs rightfully with the book.” 

This decision irritated Columba, but he surrendered the 
copy to Finbar. The incident might have been forgotten, 
but shortly afterward a fugitive fled for sanctuary to a church 
with which Columba seems to have had some connection. 
The king violated the Celtic right of sanctuary and ordered 
the execution of the fugitive. Columba’s fiery temper was 
aroused, and he went among the people protesting against 
this outrageous act. His stormy eloquence resulted in an 
uprising that quickly got out of control, and the battle of 
Cul-Dreimhne took place. Columba stood aghast when he 
saw the great number of the slain— men whose lives were 
sacrificed because of his own blustering eloquence. Columba 
was excommunicated because of his part in the riot, but a 
friend interceded for him, and the sentence was changed to 
voluntary banishment. The agreement was that Columba was 
to depart for some lonely place out of sight of Ireland and 
promise never to see Ireland again. 

Taking several friends with him (the legend makers 
always fix the number at an even twelve), Columba departed 
in a ship. Off the west coast of Scotland is a large rocky 
island, the Isle of Mull. Just west of the tip of the Isle of 
8 
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Mull is a tiny island called Hy or Iona. It is but a mile wide 
and three miles long. It is a lonely place, buffeted by savage 
winds and pounded continually by some of the most frightful 
seas in the world. Not many miles to the south is the whirl- 
pool Corryvreckan, famed in story and song. When the tide 
turns, the whirlpool’s suction is said to be audible as far 
north as Iona and as far south as the bay of Killoran. It was 
in this forbidding region that Columba chose to settle. On the 
little Isle of Iona he founded a missionary training school. 
There he built a church and huts for himself and his com- 
panions. It was not many years until this school became 
famous throughout the lands where the Celtic people dwelt. 
Students came from Ireland, Scotland, England, and even from 
Gaul. A scholar himself and a powerful preacher, Columba 
taught his students the usual classical and theological branches 
of his day, but he laid particular stress upon preaching. 
To us who live in America this means little more than the 
subjects that we studied in seminary days, but to the Celts 
it was a different matter. They are emotional, fiery people, 
and in case any of the readers of these lines have had the 
good fortune to visit Wales, where preaching in the vernacular 
still exists, or the northern highlands of Scotland, he will 
have some notion of Celtic preaching. Some of the oldest 
readers of these words may have heard the great John Ken- 
nedy of Dingwall on his American preaching tour or John 
Macrae (Mac-Rath-Mor). In such men the old-time stormy 
eloquence was heard at its best. One may well imagine the 
profound effect of the preaching of the Celts of Columba’s 
day, when congregations were willing to stand in the open 
air and listen to a three-hour sermon. 
Columba’s work was important and it was far-reaching, 
but some of our most reputable reference works go much too 
far when they give him credit for the evangelization of all 
of Northern Europe and who describe the muinntir on the Isle 
of Iona as the cradle of all northern Christendom. Even 
Dr. A. R. MacEwen, whose admirable two-volume history ” 
of Scottish Christianity is among the best of its kind, goes 
much too far in this respect. It is unfortunate that so eminent 
a historian did not live to see the results of the work of 





19 A. R. MacEwen, History of the Church in Scotland (London, 
1913—18). 
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Archibald B. Scott and his contemporaries. The chapters on 
the Celtic Church in Dr. MacEwen’s history follow the old, 
garbled history of the Venerable Bede and his later imitators, 
and Columba is given credit for the work of a number of 
equally eminent missionaries. It was Dr. W. D. Simpson who 
made it clear that Columba’s missionary work was confined 
to the territory occupied by the Dalraidic Scots, who had left 
Ireland and invaded southwestern Pictland (Scotland). Not 
only was it not possible for Columba to preach to the Picts 
without an interpreter (even Bede admits this), not only 
were the Picts and Gaidheals bitter enemies, but Dr. Simpson’s 
minute knowledge of the old Celtic crosses, inscribed stones, 
and Celtic churchyards enables him to prove beyond doubt 
that Columba’s great work was limited to one territory. 


Many extravagant tales are told by ancient historians in 
regard to St. Columba’s preaching. They declare unblushingly 
that his words could be heard distinctly on a clear night for 
one mile. This sounds absurd, and Benjamin Franklin proved 
that no man can make himself heard outdoors by more than 
20,000 or so people. Nevertheless, within living memory 
Owen Thomas (1812—1891), the great Welsh preacher, spoke 
in the open air to enormous congregations at Bangor. His 
sermons were heard distinctly on a clear evening by people 
who thronged the shores of the Menai Strait in Angelsey, 
more than a mile away. 


An early life of Columba was written by Cumen the Fair. 
Adamnan wrote a second biography, based upon Cumen’s, 
about 80 years after the death of Columba. In the year 1845 
Dr. Ferdinand Keller, a German scholar, discovered Dorbene’s 
copy of this ancient biography in an old library at Schaffhausen 
and published it. From: all accounts, Columba and the men 
whom he trained must have preached simple evangelical truth. 
They had their Gospels and their Psalms, and many of them 
had the inspired writings of Moses and of St. Paul as well. 
Columba never lost his interest in copying the Scriptures, 
and some of his most enthusiastic admirers would have us 
believe that he made 800 copies of the Scriptures during his 
lifetime. His death is known to many a schoolboy. When an 
aged man, Columba stopped to stroke an old white horse 
that belonged to Iona. He remarked to a companion: “The 
poor old horse seems to realize that I shall not be here much 
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longer, and in this he is wiser than many men.” That same 
evening Columba went over to the church, and while there, 
the attack came that proved fatal. After his death his friends 
found an unfinished manuscript of the Psalms on his desk. 
The last verse that he had penned in his beautiful script was: 
“They that seek the Lord shall want no manner of thing that 
is good.” 

Iona was twice raided by the Vikings, and the brethren 
of the community were murdered and the buildings utterly 
destroyed. Those that exist today date from the twelfth 
century. They have been restored by the Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterian), and under the leadership of the Rev. Dr. 
George F. Macleod, fourth baronet of Fuinary-Morven, young 
men are once more being trained there for missionary work. 
They spend several months of each year in study and several 
in missionary work in Scotland’s great industrial centers. 
Thus the work of the great Columba is being continued by a 
grandson of the famous Dr. Norman Macleod. When the 
writer of these lines asked Sir George recently whether the 
mantle of his eminent grandfather had not surely fallen upon 
him, he replied quietly: “Only the gas mantle.” However, 
Dr. Macleod is much too modest, for he has brought into being 
a remarkable group of men. It is an idea founded upon the 
missionary method of St. Columba. These Presbyterian 
preachers form a colony of men who are foot-loose, and at an 
hour’s notice from one to a dozen men may be thrown into 
any place of home mission activity where intensive work may 
be required, either in establishing a new mission field in a 
great city or in strengthening an old congregation. 


ST. COMGALL (c. 525—602) 


St. Comgall the Great was one of the most famous of all 
the Irish Picts. He comes into prominence in 558 A. D. after 
an uneventful youth. It was then that he founded what was 
destined to become one of the most powerful of all the training 
schools of the Celtic Church, namely, Bangor of the Ards of 
Ulster. St. Comgall’s school trained hundreds of noted men, 
and if we are to believe the Spelman Fragment, the community 
at its height included 3,000 men, including students, teachers, 
and farm laborers, who raised produce to maintain the school. 
At least three of the Pictish and Gaidhealic tribes were among 
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the students as well as several students who were converts 
from Teutonic paganism. 

The chief activity at Bangor of the Ards was its great 
training school, and ancient writers assure us that Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and music were taught as well as theology. Bangor 
was famous for its choirs — the St. Olaf of the sixth century. 
There were several such choirs, and they took their turn in 
singing what has been called, perhaps with exaggeration, con- 
tinuous praise to the Lord. 

One of the most distinguished pupils of Bangor of the 
Ards was St. Columbanus, who went to Gaul and founded the 
great community of Luxeiul in Burgundy, Anagrates, and 
Bobbio in the Apennines. His companion founded the com- 
munity at St. Gall in Switzerland. Mr. A. B. Scott declares 
that “St. Comgall was one of the most successful organizers 
of Christian missions in history. The missionaries inspired and 
taught by him ranged from between the mountains of Mar 
in Pictland to the Apennines in Italy.” 2° A life of St. Comgall 
exists,24_ but, as usual, it has been edited, annotated, and 
rewritten. The Gaidheals rewrote it, making it appear that 
Comgall was merely an assistant to their Columba. The Me- 
dieval historians rewrote it in such a way as to belittle Comgall 
and exalt their own missionaries. The world-famous school 
at Bangor in Ulster did noble work until 822 A.D., when it 
was destroyed by Viking raiders and 90 of its workers butch- 
ered. Its illustrious history of 264 years came to a close, 
for the few men who tried to continue its work were not 
successful. 

OTHER GREAT LEADERS 


It would require an essay many times the length of this 
one to give even the barest outline of the lives of many other 
great Celtic leaders. Mr. A. B. Scott attempted it, and his 
account fills 561 printed pages. It seems unjust to dismiss 
with the mere mention of their names such great missionaries 
as Servanus, Drostan, Columbanus, Gall, David of Wales, 
Maelrubha, Aidan, Kilian, Moluag, and a score or two of others 
of equal fame. The facts that have been brought to light in 


20 A. B. Scott, The Pictish Nation, its People and its Church (Edin- 
burgh, 1918), p. 235. 


21 Vita Comgalli. 
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recent years in regard to these men have been revolutionary, 
Old libraries in Continental Europe have yielded forgotten 
manuscripts, and a revival of interest in the old Celtic lan- 
guages has made it possible for scholars to translate these 
into English and modern Gaelic. They have been microfilmed, 
and modern devices have been used to reveal not only the 
additions made by later hands to these old books, but to prove 
that in some cases the original manuscript was altered delib- 
erately by later propagandists. Such men did not hesitate to 
alter dates and place names; and after all these centuries 
some of the marvels known to contemporary research workers 
have revealed not only the erasures, but the original names 
and dates that dishonest annotators of centuries ago thought 
they had obliterated. 


How did it happen that the great Pictish Church became 
so extinct that writers who were content merely to pilfer 
their information from such biased sources as the Venerable 
Bede, Ailred, Adamnan, Joceline, Gildas, and others of their 
school were ready to assure us that the Pictish Church was 
an insignificant thing? The story is a lengthy one, and we 
have it lying before us in the form of several hundred typed 
pages, which will be given herewith in merest outline. From 
the fifth century onward Britain was raided by the Frisians 
and then the Vikings. We shall select from a long list lying 
before us only a few examples of these raids: 

In the fifth century the Frisians attacked the coasts of 
the British Isles in Pearl Harbor fashion, causing great havoc. 
Then the Vikings seized the Orkneys and the Shetland Isles 
on the north and the Inner and Outer Hebrides on the west. 
They used these as bases for plundering Pictland, destroying 
systematically the great training schools of the Celtic Church, 
murdering teachers, pupils, and farm laborers, and butchering 
old men and women and children in the near-by towns as 
well as the Pictish fighting men who sought to defend their 
homes and their churches. In 617 A.D. St. Donnan and his 
community of teachers and pupils were massacred by the Vi- 
kings. In 722 the famous St. Maelrubha and his brethren of 
Abercrossan were slain. In 776 St. Ninian’s Candida Casa 
was laid waste after one of Ninian’s successors had submitted 
to the Roman Church. In 793 Aidan’s community at Lindis- 
farne was plundered. The following year Columba’s Iona 
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was pillaged and badly damaged, and in 806 it was destroyed 
completely and 48 of its clergy murdered. In 822 the great 
school at Bangor in Ulster, with its hundreds of students, was 
sacked, and the bones of its founder were dug from the grave 
and scattered. In 823 St. Finbar’s Maghbile was destroyed. 
in 825 Iona, which had just risen from its own ashes, was 
once more destroyed. These are but a few of many Viking 
raids, and we have mentioned only the more prominent train- 
ing schools. Thousands of churches were burned and their 
workers slain. Christian villages were attacked and their in- 
habitants cut to pieces. Even in the face of all this terror the 
Picts and their Church managed to survive. 

The pagan Angles invaded Britain from the east, pushing 
westward and cutting off St. Ninian’s most important center 
from its affiliated communities. This fact has led one prom- 
inent historian, who shall go nameless, to make the audacious 
assertion that after the Angle invasion “the Picts seem to 
have lapsed into paganism.” A more shameless bit of propa- 
ganda has seldom been penned. At no time did the Picts 
lapse into paganism. They defended their homes, their muinn- 
tirs, and their churches with valor, even when the cowardly 
Kenneth-Mac-Alpin, a fellow Celt, assisted the pagan armies 
by attacking the Pictish army from the rear, just as his ren- 
egade father had done before him. 

By some miracle the Pictish Church survived the repeated 
attacks of the Vikings and the invasions of the Angles. The 
Church was weakened, and many of her best training schools 
were reduced to rubble. All the while another opponent 
pressed her from the south. In the year 597, just two cen- 
turies after St. Ninian had established the Pictish Church, 
a missionary from Rome, Augustine of Canterbury, landed on 
the Isle of Thanet in southeastern England. He was sent by 
Gregory, Bishop of Rome, with instructions to evangelize the 
Angles who had come to Britain first as allies and then as 
invaders. The reader is familiar enough with the work of 
Augustine of Canterbury. One incident requires comment. 
As Augustine’s work began to extend its influence, embar- 
rassing questions were put to his missionaries. They brought 
with them from Rome a different date for the celebration of 
Easter, for the Celtic Church had followed the ancient mode 
of reckoning Easter. Rome, after three or four experiments, 
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had adopted their well-known astronomical cycle. The Latin 
Mission had introduced other innovations, such as the Roman 
tonsure. The Celtic clergy cut their hair closely in front, but 
allowed it to fall over their shoulders in the back. The Latin 
missionaries introduced a different Baptismal liturgy, and, 
most important of all, they introduced bishops. In the Celtic 
Church the term “bishop” was known, but her “episcopoi” 
were merely minor clergymen, subject to the very moderate 
oversight of the ab, or housefather. Such a thing as a diocese 
or an administrative bishop was unheard of in the Celtic 
Church. 

When the Latin innovations aroused comment, Augustine 
demanded that the Celtic Church conform to the Latin form 
of ecclesiastical government, accept the rule of the Bishop of 
Rome, and conform to the Latin mode of observing Easter, the 
Latin Baptismal formula, and the Latin tonsure. Six years 
after his landing, Augustine asked the Pictish leaders to meet 
him in conference. A group of Celts from St. Dunod’s Bangor 
responded, but the arrogance of Augustine offended them, and 
they refused absolutely to conform to Latin customs and 
Latin rule. Augustine urged them to conform to Rome, using 
the argument that a united Church was necessary if the pagan 
Angles were to be Christianized. When the Celts refused to 
conform, Augustine pronounced a terrible curse, declaring that 
these same Angles among whom they had declined to conduct 
a joint mission should rise up and slay them. Strange as it 
sounds, it was only ten years later that the Angles attacked 
Dunod’s Bangor and slew its clergy and pupils. 

If the older Celtic leaders refused to submit to the Roman 
obedience, it was otherwise with some of the younger men. 
The colorful vestments and ceremonial of Augustine’s men 
intrigued a group of them, and they began to whisper among 
themselves that it might be a good thing to go over to Rome. 
One of their most brilliant young men was Wilfrid, or Wil- 
frith.22 Trained at Lindisfarne, handsome, dynamic, learned, 
and with a gift of perfervid eloquence, Wilfrid won the favor 
of Queen Eanfled of Kent, who had accepted Latin Christianity. 
At her court he developed a taste for Latin ceremonial, and 
the claims of the Roman Church led him first to Lyons and 





22 See Eddius, Vita Wilfridii, translated by Bertram Colgrove (Cam- 
bridge, 1927). 
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then to Rome. He broke completely with the Celtic Church, 
became a Benedictine, and returned to Britain a full-fledged 
propagandist. 

Then came the dramatic Synod of Whitby. It was con- 
vened by the Latin missionaries in order to persuade the 
Celtic Church to conform in regard to the date of Easter. 
The Latins chose the convert Wilfrid as their spokesman. 
The Celts made a blunder that was to shape history for cen- 
turies. They chose a mild-mannered, conservative, soft-spoken 
man named Colman. He was selected because of his superior 
scholarship, but he was thoroughly inexperienced in contro- 
versy. The Synod of Whitby convened in 664 A. D., with King 
Oswy presiding. The Latins and the Celts presented their 
cases. Then Wilfrid arose and delivered an oration. With the 
ringing eloquence so typical of the Celt he declared that the 
date of Easter observed in the Church of Rome was that of the 
great Apostle Peter. Turning to the king, he appealed to him, 
as he hoped to answer on the last Great Day, when he stood 
before St. Peter himself at the gates of heaven. What would 
St. Peter say to a man who had ruled against him? Trembling 
before the stormy eloquence of Wilfrid, King Oswy declared 
that forever after the Latin date of Easter should be observed 
throughout Christendom. 

This was a decisive defeat for the Celtic Church, but she 
did not yield. The Gaidheals gradually adopted the ways of 
the Latin Church. After their king, Kenneth-Mac-Alpin, at- 
tacked the Picts so treacherously from the rear, while the 
Picts were defending their homes and their churches against 
the Viking invaders, the decline of the Pictish Church began. 
Kenneth declared himself King of Fortrenn and later of all 
Pictland. He placed Gaidheals over the Pictish Church, and 
a gradual union of the two branches of Celtic Christianity took 
place —“a union by absorption,’ as Mr. A. B. Scott aptly 
terms it. Kenneth-Mac-Alpin, the king, was disposed to yield 
to Rome, and a slow process of assimilation took place. 

It was in the year 842 that Kenneth seated himself upon 
the Pictish throne, but the Picts held out against Rome for 
years. We find remnants of them fighting for religious in- 
dependence in the tenth century, and a few of them hold out 
until the twelfth century. When the Gaidheals absorbed the 
Pictish Church, they proceeded to rewrite the history of the 
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evangelization of Northern Europe, coloring it strongly in 
their own favor and making it appear that St. Columba and 
the Gaidheals had evangelized the British Isles and parts of 
the Continent. It is hard to realize that a religious body with 
so brilliant a record as that of the Gaidhealic Church should 
become so corrupt as to falsify history deliberately. However, 
the Gaidheals were paid back in their own coin, for when 
their unionistic practices finally led to their absorption by the 
Latin Church, the annalists of the early Middle Ages not only 
revised church history once more, but they rewrote it in such 
a manner as to give great prestige to Augustine of Canterbury 
and his mission.** Their garblers of history did their utmost 
to belittle both the Pictish Church and the Gaidhealic Church. 
These unscrupulous Gaidhealic scribes and their Latin 
successors little dreamed that a generation of men would arise 
in the early twentieth century with scientific methods capable 
of revealing every erasure of ancient manuscripts and every 
annotation of later scribes, no matter how skillfully the work 
was done by the tamperers. Modern processes have revealed 
these things, and contemporary research and the study of 
ancient Celtic crosses, ogham stones, and even old churchyards 
have brought much to light. As early as the year 1925 the 
writer visited an old churchyard in Whitby, where excavations 
were in progress. A pair of ancient book clasps had just been 
discovered in a grave, and to the men in charge of the excava- 
tion even so slight a thing as this proved valuable in verifying 
names and dates. Coins have been found in the ancient 
churchyards, bits of metal bearing inscriptions, chalices, and 
even bells that were buried in haste when the Viking raiders 
came. Thus even bits of metal and inscribed stones have 
verified many of the discoveries made by careful historians. 
In spite of the evidence placed before us by old man- 
uscripts from forgotten libraries in Continental Europe and 
Britain and the additional confirmation obtained from the 
great numbers of Celtic crosses of granite that still dot the 
countryside and the inscribed stones, ogham stones, and the 
ruins of ancient churches and their burying grounds, it is 





23 “In every effort to get at the facts ... there is a rather unequal 
struggle with the powerful and compact literary organization to carry 
back into remote times the evidence that the Bishop of Rome exercised 
supreme authority over all the Christian Church.” —J. H. Burton, op. 
cit., Vol. I, p. 41. 
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most unfortunate that the old fables are still to be found in 
many a standard reference work and still taught in many a 
school.2# Many years ago Professor Josef Strzygowski of the 
University of Vienna published a vigorous attack upon that 
lazy type of scholarship that can see no good in any movement 
that did not originate with the Greeks and the Romans. Using 
existing church buildings as his starting point, he proves that 
other lands and other races had an important part in the 
evangelization of northern lands, both continental and insular. 

Habit is a powerful prison keeper, and many men today 
prefer to dismiss with an impatient gesture the results of 
long years of research by such men as Macbain, Scott, Simpson, 
and their associates. They prefer to think that the Church 
of Rome, and she alone, evangelized the western world. They 
would have us believe that the Celts were shaggy barbarians 
and even at best but half-Christianized. Dr. Ebrard of 
Erlangen flies to the opposite extreme, and in his notable 
book 2° on the Celtic Church he would have us believe that 
the Celtic Church had a highly developed and very systematic 
theological foundation, and was Calvinistic to the last degree, 
even to the ignoring of the ubiquity of the Risen Lord and 
going so far as to leave a place for those who accept Chiliasm. 
If Dr. Ebrard is right, then the Celtic missionaries anticipated 
by a thousand years the central place that Luther gave the 
doctrine of justification. Dr. Blaikie, although so conservative 
in many ways, follows patiently in the footsteps of Ebrard 
and gives us a most eloquent example of the preaching of 
the early Celts, Calvinistic throughout.”® 

Thus we have the two extremes: the type of historian 
who would give all the credit to Rome, and the other type who 
would have us believe that the ancient Celts were almost 
identical with the evangelical minority in nineteenth century 
Germany and the evangelical wing of the former Scottish 
Free Church. Rome had her illustrious missionaries, but the 
Picts and the Gaidheals did their full share in winning Britain 


24 It is a significant fact that no such ruins of churches, inscriptions 
on stone and metal, chalices, etc., have been found in Britain to indicate 
that any permanent Christian work existed before St. Ninian and the 
Pictish Church. See J. H. Burton, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 41, and 71-72. 


25+See bibliography below for title. 


26 W. G. Blaikie, The Preachers of Scotland from the Sixth to the 
Nineteenth Century (Edinburgh, 1888), pp. 22-23. 
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and Northern Europe from paganism. However, the Celts 
were not early Calvinistic Protestants. They had a Church 
that was distinctive, with its conservative Pictish branch, and 
its less conservative Gaidhealic branch, which became union- 
istic in time. 

There are some who from force of habit, or else from a 
reluctance to attribute to the Celtic race so much credit, may 
prefer to believe that the world was unanimously Roman 
Catholic until October 31, 1517. However, we mention these 
things to refresh the minds of some of the younger brethren 
in regard to the discoveries of Macbain, Scott, Simpson, and 
that school of thought — hoping that this sketchy outline may 
encourage them to further study of the history of Celtic 
Christianity. 

A Selected Bibliography 


The following list of works is not exhaustive, for we mention only 
the items that may be found in the average public library or that may 
be obtained from any secondhand bookseller such as Henderson of 
Edinburgh. 

Venerable Bede, Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum. Several modern 
editions. Bede wrote from the standpoint of the Latin Church. 

The biographies of the great Celtic leaders by such men as Ailred, Adam- 
nan, Joceline, Jonas, Gildas, et al., all of whom are biased and 
credulous in regard to legendary matter. 


Archibald B. Scott, St. Ninian and the Founding of the Celtic Church 
(Edinburgh, 1916). The Pictish Nation, Its People and Its Church 
(Edinburgh, 1918). The Rise and Relations of the Church in Scot- 
land (Edinburgh, 1932). Also articles by the same author in the 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness. 


W. Douglas Simpson, St. Ninian and the Origins of the Christian Church 
(Edinburgh, 1940). Origins of Christianity in Aberdeenshire (Aber- 
deen, 1925). The Historical St. Columba (Aberdeen, 1927). On 
Certain Saints (Aberdeen, 1928). The Celtic Church in Scotland 
(Aberdeen, 1935). St. Ninian and the Origins of the Celtic Church 
(Edinburgh, 1940). Unfortunately Dr. Simpson is biased in the 
direction of prelacy. 

Alexander Macbain, The Book of Deer, in the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, Vol. II. 

Thomas Maclaughlin, The Early Scottish Church (Edinburgh, 1865). 
Interesting biographical material, but from an obsolete basis. 
Alexander R. MacEwen, A History of the Church in Scotland (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1913—18), 2 vols. One of the best of many 
works on the Scottish Church. It covers the period from St. Ninian 
to John Knox. Dr. MacEwan died before the revolutionary dis- 

coveries of A. R. Scott et al. were generally known. 

J. H. A. Ebrard, Die iroschottische Missionskirche des sechsten, siebenten 
und achten Jahrhunderts (Guetersloh, 1873). Valuable, but its 
author lived before the modern research work was done. His pic- 
ture of the great Celtic preachers as high Calvinists is amusing. 

Kenneth S. Latourette, History of the Expansion of Christianity, 7 vol- 
umes (New York, 1937—45). Voluminous, but of the usual pro- 
Latin school. 
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w. F. Skene, The Chronicles of the Picts and Scots (Edinburgh, 1867). 
Celtic Scotland, 3 vols. (Edinburgh, 1876—80). Facsimiles in color 
of certain old manuscripts with their Latin versions. The ex- 
planations are of the old pro-Latin school. 

J. H. Burton, The History of Scotland, 7 vols. (Edinburgh, 1867). The 
opening chapters discuss early Christianity quite fully, according 
to the sources available at the time. 

w. A. Phillips, History of the Church of Ireland, 3 vols. (London, 1933). 
Contains much valuable material, but is strongly prelatic. 


Of these books, A. R. Scott’s The Pictish Nation is perhaps the most 
complete. Its 1918 edition is an example of exceptionally beautiful 
bookmaking. 
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Homiletics 





The Nassau Pericopes 





LAETARE 
Hes. 10: 26-31 


The Text and the Day.— The Lenten season reveals the 
wrath of God aroused by the sins of men, and His justice 
visited on His own Son, who was made sin for us. The collect 
of the day acknowledges that we worthily deserve to be pun- 
ished for our evil deeds. The text exposes the deep-seated 
depravity of the human heart. Man created in the divine 
image may sink so low as to tread under foot the Son of God 
and to count His blood an unholy thing. 


Notes on Meaning. — “Sin willfully” (v.26) is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; evidence (v. 29): “hath done despite 
unto the Spirit of grace.” See Matt. 12:31-32.— The contrast 
of vv. 28-29. Every sin against the Law merits eternal death, 
but unbelief, the sin against the Gospel, reaching its lowest 
depth of corruption in the unpardonable sin, calls for the ex- 
treme penalty. — “No more sacrifice,” v. 26. The only sacrifice 
for sin is that wrought by Christ, ch. 10:10,12,14. The con- 
science of one guilty of this sin is seared with a hot iron (1 Tim. 
4:2), and no light can penetrate into such a vilified heart. This 
hopeless: condition is not objective, but subjective, for Jesus’ 
blood cleanses from all sins. 


Preaching Pitfalls. —The preacher should not describe 
this sin in such a way as to rouse in earnest Christians the sus- 
picion that they may have committed the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. He should direct souls which labor under that tor- 
menting thought to the grace of God, which is universal and 
which is free grace. Whoever desires forgiveness is a be- 
liever and innocent of this sin. Formula of Concord: “All 
godly Christians who feel and experience in their hearts a 
small spark or longing for divine grace and eternal salvation” 
can and shall “know that God has kindled in their hearts this 
beginning of true godliness and that He will further strengthen 
and help them in their great weakness to persevere in true 
faith unto the end.” Trigl., p. 885. 

[126] 
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Preaching Emphases. — The text is one of the sedes of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. Others are Matt. 12:31-32 and 
Heb. 6:4-6. Its essence is that one who has been convinced of 
the truth of the Gospel and has tasted of the grace of God, not 
only rejects the truth, but also blasphemes it. Pieper, Christl. 
Dogm., I, p. 685. — There is no Gospel in the text. It may be 
supplied by reference to the Lenten season and by emphasis 
on universal grace. Though man is capable of this heinous 
sin, yet the power of God operative in Word and Sacrament 
enables the soldier of Christ to conquer the evil within him. 
Phil. 1:6; 1 Pet.1:5. God’s restraining grace is a sure pre- 
servative against this atrocious sin, ch. 10:23 b. 


Outline: 
THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST, OR TREADING 
UNDER FOOT THE SON OF GOD 
I. How this sin develops 


A. Having received the knowledge of the truth and 
experienced its transforming power, 


B. To reject and blaspheme the Gospel, though con- 
vinced that it is the truth. 
II. Its Nature 
A. Not against the Law, v.22, but the Gospel, v. 23. 
B. No hope of rescue, v. 26 b. 


III. Its fearful penalty. 
Shall be beaten with many stripes, vv. 27, 30, 31. 


Conclusion: Faithful use of Word and Sacrament will 
preserve us from this sin, v. 23. L. J. Rozum 





JUDICA 
1 Joun 3:16-24 


The Text and the Day. — This text is used by some eleven 
pericope selections for one of the Sundays in Lent. In the 
Propers for the day there is expressed the plea that God might 
mercifully look upon His people and that He would govern 
and preserve them evermore by His great goodness. The 
text is related to the Epistle lesson for Judica, which shows 
how Christ laid down His life to obtain eternal redemption 
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for us. Gratitude for our salvation is the foundation of 
genuine love for the brethren. 


Notes on Meaning. — What is true love? Its real nature 
was manifested finally and completely when Christ gave His 
life for men, “ekeinos hyper heemon,” He for us, for such as 
we are. The supreme evidence of love is to lay down one’s 
life for the ungodly. The common evidence of love is to give 
bread to one’s needy fellow believers. “Aleetheia” is properly 
added, for hypocrites may imitate love even by a great deed. 
V.19: Such love is vital because it reflects our relation to God. 
V.22: Evidence that we are God’s children— we are con- 
stantly receiving from Him whatever we keep praying for. 
This is God’s evidence of love for us. Our evidence — if we 
keep the commandment. V.23. You cannot believe without 
loving nor love without believing. The “onoma” is the revela- 
tion — the entire Gospel reveals His Son Jesus Christ. V. 24: 
The Holy Spirit is the ultimate Source of our knowing. He 
is given us by the Word and the Sacraments. From Him we 
know that God remains in us. 


Preaching Pitfalls.— The principal errors prevailing on 
the subject of love: basing love on the spirit of Christ rather 
than on the atonement of Christ. We know that it is not 
charity, but a living faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
which makes a Christian. “Ye are the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus.” Wrong motives in community appeals, 
charity appeals, home and foreign missions. 


Preaching Emphases. — He who believes John 3:16 must 
live 1 John 3:16. Jesus Christ imparts to our love a seeing 
eye and a tender hand. Though our heart condemn us a 
thousand times, God knows what our heart has failed to tell 
us — He knows that in Christ our sin-stained lives have been 
accounted righteous in His sight. The spiritual life of the 
Christian dare not sink to a mere vague religiosity, and his 
love dare not be hypocritical or superficial. 


Problem and Goal.— So long as we exist here and here- 
after, we owe love. It is not optional to love, but a duty. It is 
a test of the quality of faith. The world still hovers on the 
brink of chaos because Christ’s commandment of love is not 
given a chance to shape the future of the world. The world 
really belongs to those who love most and who win by love. 
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Pray always that Christ’s commandment of love will en- 
lighten the minds and unite the hearts of men and nations. 
Then we shall have a world of love and not of hate. 


Outline: 
LOVE THE MOST DURABLE POWER IN THE WORLD 
I. In the exhibition of the nature of true love. 
A. The nature of love is to make sacrifice, v. 16 a. 
B. The greatest sacrifice is the surrender of life, v. 16. 
C. Its real nature was manifested when Christ gave 
His life for us, for such as we are. 
II. In the obligation to exercise true love. 
A. Willingness to make the great sacrifice for our 
brethren, v. 16 b. 
B. Readiness to relieve the need of our brethren, v. 17. 
C. Making love real not only by words, but by deeds, 
v. 18. 
II. In the information of assurance before God. 
A. It assures our heart of the indwelling of His Spirit, 
v. 24. 
B. It assures the heart of the forgiveness of sins, 
vv. 19-21. 
C. It assures our heart that God answers prayers, 


Vv. 22-23. E. E. PrepLow 





PALM SUNDAY 
JOHN 17: 20-26 


The Text and the Day. — This text is equally fitting for an 
address on the day of confirmation and for an introduction to 
a Holy Week series. If for confirmation, the applications will, 
of course, be somewhat more specific. 


Notes on Meaning. —Here is the solemn climax of the 
whole high-priestly prayer of the Savior. — To obtain a proper 
frame for the text, forget about the chapter division between 
17 and 18. — “Perfection,” i. e., growth in unity; cf. Eph. 4:13. 
“Unity”: (a) all one, (b) one as we, (c) one in us. — “Glory”: 
cf. v.5 and 1 Pet. 4:14.— “Loved Me”: Not only the divine 
Trinitarian love of the Father to the Second Person, but espe- 
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cially the eternal satisfaction of God with Christ, His conduct, 
Word, salvation. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — The very richness of the text pre- 
sents the temptation to go too far afield for one sermon or to 
limit too drastically. — Since this section treats primarily of 
the Savior’s prayer for the believers, references to the preced- 
ing prayer for the Apostles should be used only as they are 
necessary to elucidate v.20. Hence, in the outline below, 
IA should not be overstressed.— The desire to “explain” a 
rather difficult text dare not permit the overshadowing of the 
boundless Savior love, as it expresses itself in the whole sec- 
tion, but especially in vv. 25-26. — Although truly pertinent to 
the text, a too heavy emphasis on “the true unity of the be- 
lievers” will detract from the equal blessings of the whole 
text. — Note that the entire section is not a prayer spoken 
in the believer’s place, but by the Savior, as the Savior, for 
the welfare and joy of the believer. 


Preaching Emphases. Picture the Savior praying for this 
year’s confirmation class or for your congregation. — What a 
blessed thing that Jesus considers ‘me’ (confirmed — sinner) 
worthy to be given the inestimable blessings He asks of the 
Father! —If that is what my Savior wants, it must be my 
striving, desire, prayer. — The only effective motive for church 
work, missions, church membership, etc., is the unity of the 
believer with God in the love of Christ. — “We should let this 
expression be our soul’s pillow and bed of down and with 
joyful heart resort thereto when the sweet hour of rest is at 
hand” (Luther). 

Problem and Goal. — The true Christian wants to be what 
Jesus wants him to be. Jesus tells us what is nearest His 
heart by praying for this in His great prayer. All other things 
in Christian living will fall into place when that prayer is 
not thwarted. , 


Outline: 
JESUS PRAYS FOR HIS OWN 
I. For whom does Jesus pray? 
A. For those to whom He has entrusted the preaching 
of His Word. 
B. For those who believe that Word. 
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II. For what does Jesus pray? 
A. For unity of the believer with God. 
B. For unity among the believers. 
C. For their influence, by love, on the world. 
D. For their eternal presence with Him. 
H. B. Roepe 





MAUNDY THURSDAY 
Marr. 26: 26-29 


The Text and the Day.—The day derives its name, 
Maundy Thursday, from the Middle English word maundee 
or maunde, a command, the Latin mandatum. It has refer- 
ence to John 13:34, the “new commandment,” given on that 
firsts Maundy Thursday. The text, which shows our Savior’s 
love for us in instituting this Sacrament of grace for our 
earthly pilgrimage, is an incentive to follow this “new com- 
mandment.” The Propers for the day sound the keynote of 
true humility, which flows from a realization of God’s mercy 
to us and which shows itself in the fruits of faith. 


Notes on Meaning. —“As they were eating” — the Pass- 
over, the Old Testament sacrament typifying the sacrificial 
death of the Lamb of God. This prophetic type was about to 
be fulfilled. This the disciples’ last Passover. Henceforth 
they would receive “the blood of the New Testament,” v. 28. 
The flesh and blood of the paschal lamb merely memorialized 
the love of God in saving from temporal death. But in this 
New Testament Sacrament the Son of God, God’s own Lamb, 
gives His body and His blood for the “remission of sins,” thus 
saving from eternal death. “This is My body” —the Greek 
word for “this” is a neuter demonstrative. But the Greek 
word for bread is masculine. Jesus does not say, “This bread 
is My body,” or still less, “This bread has been changed into 
My body.” It can only mean the sacramental presence of 
Christ’s body, since this neuter demonstrative is connected 
with the positive “is.” So also “this is my blood.” “Shed for 
many” — not as the blood of the paschal lamb, which was shed 
only for a few in each home, but for the mass of humanity, for 
whom Jesus died. “Drink it new in My Father’s kingdom” 
turns our eyes to the heavenly home, where the Sacrament of 
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the Altar, which restored our souls again and again, will no 
longer be needed by us, but where as perfected saints we shal] 
sup with our Lord forever and partake of heavenly joys. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — Since so much controversy has raged 
about this text, we might be tempted to make it a mere polem-. 
ical sermon. Reference to the false doctrines of the Reformed 
sects and of Rome should be used to show what greater 
comfort Christ’s true Sacrament offers. We must stress that 
it is a Sacrament of love. ' 


Preaching Emphases. — Jesus is binding the Old and New 
Testaments together. God’s love for His people was shown in 
the Passover. Each year the Israelites were to observe it as 
a reminder of God’s merciful love. This accentuated their 
own faithlessness over against God’s faithfulness. — The Holy 
Supper is our Lord’s Sacrament of love in which He gives us 
His body and blood, in, with, and under the bread and wine, 
for the remission of our sins. This accentuates our sinfulness 
over against God’s forgiving mercy. — This Sacrament is our 
Savior’s pledge that we are His own, whom He will one day 
forever satisfy at the heavenly table in His Father’s kingdom. — 
The love here shown must incite us to serve our Lord with 
deepest gratitude. This will also show itself by keeping the 
“new commandment,” suggested by Maundy Thursday. 

Problem and Goal. — The temptations, trials, and sins of 
life often cause us to lose heart, to doubt God’s love, to grow 
weary and weak in faith. In the Lord’s Supper, Jesus in a 
unique manner comes to us to assure us of His everlasting 
love, thus to strengthen us in our faith and to fill our hearts 
with the joy of our salvation. Can He give us more than 
the very sacrifice wherewith He overcame sin, death, and the 
power of the devil? The joy this gives is a foretaste of that 
heavenly joy which awaits us when we “drink it new” in His 
Father’s kingdom. Refreshed by this Sacrament, we push 
forward with new strength towards our heavenly goal. 


Outline: 
OUR LORD’S NEW TESTAMENT SACRAMENT OF LOVE 
I. It was instituted at the Passover meal, v. 26 a. 
A. The Passover was a mere memorial. 
B. It reminded of God’s love and faithfulness. 
C. It was an incentive to serve God better. 
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II. It is a better covenant than that of the Old Testament, 
vv. 26-28. 
A. It is more than a mere memorial. 
B. It is sealed with the very body and blood of God’s 
Son. 
C. It is for the remission of sins. 
D. It strengthens us to live for God and our fellow 
man. 
Ill. It reminds us of the consummation in heaven, v. 29. 
F. E. ScouMANN 





GOOD FRIDAY 
2 Cor. 5:18-21 


The Text and the Day. — The message of Good Friday is 
the climax of Christ’s vicarious Passion as it took place on 
Golgotha. The text will serve well to bring this message. — 
The lections for the day and the text make up a striking 
series on the vicarious atonement from the Old Testament, the 
Gospels, and the Epistles. References to the lections in the 
sermon will help to unify the service around its great central 
theme. 


Notes on Meaning. — The unifying thought of the text is: 
“And all things are of God.” Everything that is necessary 
to make man “a new creature” (v.17) is done by God alone. 
It was God who reconciled man to Himself; it is God who 
through His Gospel ministry brings to man the good news of 
accomplished reconciliation and invites him to become recon- 
ciled; it is God who creates in him faith, the ability to accept 
reconciliation in Christ (for the “Word of reconciliation” is 
the “power of God unto salvation,” Rom.1:16).—For em- 
phatic presentation of the truth that God reconciled us to 
Himself note: “Es ist ein schriftgemaesser Gedanke, dass der 
die Genugtuung Beschaffende und der die Genugtuung Emp- 
fangende ein und derselbe ist” (Pieper, Christl. Dogm., II, 455). 


Preaching Pitfalls. — No Good Friday sermon should be 
without a prominent presentation of Christ’s vicarious suffer- 
ing and death on Golgotha. Subdivision I,B is intended to 
serve this need and should therefore be treated more ex- 
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tensively and prominently than the rest. Here is Gospel in 
the supremest sense. 

Preaching Emphases.— The sermon is centered around 
the thought that the extreme earnestness with which God 
seeks to reconcile us to Himself must arouse us to correct our 
own attitude toward our reconciliation with God. The dread- 
fulness of being at enmity with God appears in the strongest 
light when we view the earnestness with which God seeks to 
save us from this state. There is such great earnestness, such 
willingness to bring the greatest sacrifices, there is such a 
terrible urgency about God’s work of reconciliation that it 
must arouse us from laxity, indifference, and satisfaction to a 
new awareness of the blessedness of being reconciled to God 
and to a desire to grasp more firmly and more securely the 
reconciliation which is ours in Christ. 

Problem and Goal. — Laxity and indifference are constant 
and real dangers in the spiritual life of Christians. Nor should 
the Christian be satisfied with the present state of his faith. — 
The goal of the sermon is to disturb the hearer in his present 
state of spiritual laxity or satisfaction and to raise him to new 
heights of faith and consecration. 


Outline: 
THE DISTURBING EARNESTNESS WITH WHICH GOD 
SEEKS TO RECONCILE US TO HIMSELF 
I. How earnestly God seeks to reconcile us to Himself. 
A. God humiliates Himself to become the Reconciler. 
B. Golgotha, the awesome spectacle of God’s paying 
the debt of our sins. 
C. God pleads with us to accept reconciliation. 
D. God even works in us the ability to accept recon- 
ciliation. 
II. This must disturb us and arouse us out of spiritual 
indifference and satisfaction, because it shows — 


A. The dreadfulness of the state from which God in 
His love and mercy strives to rescue us. 


B. The importance of remaining in the blessed state of 
reconciliation by a life of daily repentance. 

C. The need of rising to ever greater heights of faith 
and consecration. A. R. Rrep 
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EASTER SUNDAY 
LuKE 24:1-9 


The Text and the Day. — Easter, as the oldest Christian 
festival, controls the entire church year. Some other pericopes 
may be chosen arbitrarily, but Easter demands a specific text 
proclaiming the Gospel of life in Christ Jesus. 


Notes on Meaning. — The text is not only an historical 
account. It is doctrine. The center of the text is v.6, and 
the quintessence of v.6: He is risen; remember how He spake 
unto you. Hoos here refers to the manner and quality of His 
statement. As He said He would, so He is risen. The state- 
ment was made before He was delivered, crucified, risen. 
His suffering, death, and resurrection are not merely a series 
of consecutive acts, but the three are so closely related that 
they constitute one work, the absence of any one act render- 
ing the other two void of purpose. Since He passed through 
suffering and death, His resurrection was inevitable, accord- 
ing to His Word. His Word had been forgotten by the women 
and the men, and all acted as forgetters do. Reminded, they 
remembered. Now, instead of serving a dead savior with spices, 
they served the living Savior by bearing and bringing the 
Word of life to the disciples. 


Preaching Pitfalls. —On Easter Day millions throng the 
churches. For the reproof of skeptics, supposedly present, 
one may feel inclined to delve into a learned and convincing, 
probably railing, dissertation on the fact of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion by argumentation not indicated in the text. No amount 
of oratory will help those who believe not, though Jesus is 
risen from the dead. Luke 16:31. Other texts are more ap- 
propriate for reproof. Preach only the text at hand, and to 
the regular attendance, the flock. Since we cannot speak in 
the tongue of angels, and the public does not understand the 
terms of the learned, we must speak in the effective, simple 
language used by the text angels, as directly, childlike, majes- 
tically, and as convinced as they, to the people who, like the 
text women and men, desire to hear that wonderful Word of 
life. Do not place the stone, or the brightness of the morning, 
allegorically, or the angels, or the women, in the center of 
the text. 


Preaching Emphases. — The angels stress the spoken Word 
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of Jesus. Before appearing to His own, the risen Lord wanted 
them first to hear and believe the Word. In doctrine, reproof, 
comfort, God ever causes His Word to precede His acts. The 
act follows and proves to the senses the truth of the Word. 
Because of the Word the act must follow. In all of God's 
dealings with men the same relation between Word and act 
is to be seen. And the angels emphasize the truth, the fact 
of Christ’s resurrection, by reference to His Word. His Word 
proves the validity of His work. No Word, no work; if Word, 
then work. The majesty of the ever-repeated “Thus Saith the 
Lord” appears in the text in the dazzling splendor and glory 
of the everlasting, living Truth. The content of Christ’s 
Word as cited by the angels and emphasized by the hoos (not 
hoti) leads to the very Person and heart of Jesus as the Savior 
who suffered, died, arose, and lives for us. Let us dwell on 
this Gospel, so sweet to the penitent sinner: Christ’s humilia- 
tion, His exaltation; His death, His resurrection; His seeming 
defeat, His glorious victory. But we must emphasize that 
the sinner must remember the Word of Christ and, with it, 
His redemptive work. It is so easily forgotten. No, we do not 
idolize the Word. But we have the Lord and worship Him 
only when we remember the Word, not just historically with 
the head and intellect, but confidently and gratefully by an 
active faith, Now see the remembering women speeding to 
be spreading the Word of life, vv. 8-10; for they remembered. 
Let us, remembering, go and do likewise. 

Problem and Goal. —Is there no Law in the text? The 
hoos (v.6) and the dei (v.7) remind us of the element of sin 
and death, from which Jesus has now redeemed us. The 
Word and. work of Jesus is to be brought to remembrance, 
that the hearer may return to his home remembering, be- 
lieving, justified, comforted, a doer of the Word, living to the 
Lord now and forever. 2 Tim.2:8; John 11:25-26. 


Outline: 
JESUS CHRIST, THE VICTORIOUS LORD OF LIFE 
I. He speaks the Word of life. 

A. Before His resurrection. 

B. After His resurrection by His messengers. 
C. To all who need it. 
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I. And performs the redemptive work of life. 
A. Suffering and dying in our stead. 
B. Triumphing in the victory of His resurrection for 
our justification. 
C. Sealing and validating His Word of life by His 
work of life. 
III. Ever remembered and worshiped by the redeemed. 
A. His Person, Word, and work, easily forgotten, some- 
times neglected. 
B. Must be grasped, constantly recalled by faith. 
C. Celebrated by daily consecration to Him. 
G. H. SMuKAL 
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Miscellanea 





Church Conditions in Egypt and Palestine 


Having spent months in the Near East as a member of the 
Church-Craft photographic mission, it may not be amiss for 
me to submit to the readers of this journal some of the impressions 
I received and some of the information I gathered on the work the 
Christian Church at the present time is doing in the countries 
mentioned. It would be absurd of me, of course, to pose as an 
authority on matters pertaining to the Eastern Mediterranean 
countries, because my stay, after all, was rather brief. But the 
average traveler is bound to take away with him from the country 
he traverses various new insights, and so I do not hesitate to put 
down some jottings on the subject announced in the title of 
this article. 

I 


Our party spent about three weeks in the famous land of the 
Pharaohs. The name Pharaoh is still a term to conjure with; on 
the voyage to the Orient a woman introduced herself to me as 
a daughter of the Pharaohs. She claimed membership in an old 
Egyptian family; in her church connections she was a Copt. In this 
land, which now numbers about 18 million inhabitants and which, 
as of old, is a long narrow strip of land located on both sides of 
the Nile, broadening out merely in the northern part, the delta 
section, the Christian Church entered at an early date. Eusebius 
relates (Church History, II, 16) that Mark the Evangelist went to 
Egypt and that he was the first to found Christian congregations 
in Alexandria. In this city a Christian theological school soon 
came into existence and developed into a remarkable center of 
Christian scholarship. In the second century, Pantaenus was its 
head. He was followed by his pupil Clement (+ ca. 220), and this 
renowned teacher and author had as his successor his still more 
famous pupil Origen, the greatest scholar of the early Christian 
Church (7 254). In the fourth century, Alexandria was the epis- 
copal see of Athanasius, the sturdy, faithful champion of orthodoxy. 
Later on, when the heresy of Monophysitism had risen, it found 
a stronghold in Egypt and has remained there throughout the 
centuries to the present time. The Coptic Church, which is a con- 
tinuation of the old Christian Church in Egypt, still holds that 
form of teaching. 

At present the number of Christians is said to be about 1,400,000; 
most of these are Copts. The Mohammedans, we are told, con- 
stitute 91.4 per cent of the population, the Jews 0.4 per cent, the 
Christians 8.19 per cent. All these figures, I must not fail to 
mention, are based on estimates and must be accepted with reserve. 
My sources of information are, chiefly, the World Almanac of 1947 
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and Dr. Quay of the Y.M.C.A. in Cairo. Besides the Coptic 
Church, of which I shall have to speak more at length afterwards, 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek Orthodox Church, the 
Greek Catholic Church (which is in fellowship with Rome), the 
Armenian Church, the Syrian Church (Jacobites, likewise Mono- 
physites), and the Syrian Maronites (who are in fellowship with 
Rome) are represented in Egypt. Of Protestants the Anglicans, 
the United Presbyterians, the Scotch Presbyterians, the Seventh- 
Day Adventists, the Plymouth Brethren, and various other, mostly 
small, bodies are working in that country. 


II 


The Coptic Church has priests and congregations in practically 
all the towns and larger villages of the country. The name Copt 
is explained as derived from the word Egypt. Another explanation 
is that the name must be traced back to Coptos, the present Kobt, 
a city of Egypt. The Coptic Church strikes one as a weak, anemic, 
lifeless organism. It has a hierarchy which perpetuates itself. 
A patriarch, whose seat is in Cairo, is at the head; under him 
twelve bishops preside over the various dioceses. The priests 
who serve individual parishes are said to be often woefully ignorant 
men, not able to understand the old Coptic tongue which they 
employ in the ritual. The Coptic Church is like the Roman 
Catholic Church in this respect that it has its sacred language, 
which is used in the regular church services. The Coptic language 
has become as dead as Latin, if not more so; it is no longer spoken, 
the official language in Egypt being Arabic, and whoever among 
the Egyptians wishes to learn Coptic has to take special courses. 
Nowadays, at least at some places, Arabic is granted a minor place 
beside the old Coptic in the church ritual. There is hardly any 
preaching in the Coptic churches; the liturgy is “performed,” the 
prescribed lessons and prayers are read, and then the service is 
concluded. If most of this is done in a tongue entirely unknown 
to the people, it is small wonder that they are not instructed 
and advanced in Christian knowledge through church attendance. 
Much emphasis is placed on fasting at stipulated times; Baptism 
is performed through immersion; the Lord’s Supper ritual is very 
similar to that of the Greek Orthodox Church. The church build- 
ings are without pews; people come there not to hear but to see. 
One can understand that in such a soil monasticism can and does 
flourish. As in the old days, there are many convents in Egypt, 
most of them belonging to the Coptic Church, and the monks and 
nuns are said to lead a life of strict asceticism. 

But while the ignorance of the Coptic clergy and the church 
members in matters of religion is appalling, the Copts generally 
enjoy a reputation for intelligence, and many of them occupy 
important clerical positions in the government and in business. 
It is recognized that the average Copt is better equipped and 
qualified for work requiring mental effort and involving responsi- 
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bilities than the average Mohammedan. It should be mentioned 
too, that societies have been formed within the Coptic Church 
which seek to lift from it the dead hand of the past and infuse 
new life. 

III 


What of the other churches in Egypt? Do they display a rich 
activity? Are they mission-minded? The larger bodies, like the 
Roman Catholic and the Greek Orthodox Churches, do not seem 
to take a great interest in mission work; they are content with 
serving their own members and with conducting schools for their 
own children and convents, where one can shake off, so it is mis- 
takenly thought, the dust of the world. The United Presbyterian 
Church of America seems intent on taking the Gospel to the 
Mohammedans. It has schools and hospitals through which it 
seeks to obtain an entrance to the hearts of the followers of Islam; 
it appears to be alive to its missionary obligations. There are 
other Protestant bodies which earnestly seek to acquaint the 
Mohammedans with the teachings of the New Testament; but 
I did not become acquainted with their work. The Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. organizations are quite active. 


IV 


The work among the Mohammedans is almost incredibly diffi- 
cult. The Mohammedan who leaves his religion is still regarded as 
a renegade that should be killed; and the threat of death for those 
who embrace Christianity is altogether real. And if the community 
in which such a convert lives does not see to it that he is dispatched, 
it will in all likelihood employ some form of ostracism against him; 
he may find that his well has been polluted, that his ox or donkey 
has been poisoned, that his house will be set on fire, and that his 
business is ruined. For this reason but few Mohammedans are 
won for the Christian religion. Dr. Quay, whom I referred to 
above, stated that the last year (presumably 1946) eleven mission 
societies, or churches, made only 74 converts. This he contrasted 
with the sad fact that of late every year, owing to government 
and social and economic pressure, about one thousand Copts be- 
come Mohammedans. The Egyptian King Faruk is an adherent 
of Islam; so are all the high government officials and politicians; 
and whoever nurtures aspirations of attaining eminence in the 
State, society, or business, will fail unless he is a member of that 
religion. The Egyptian who becomes a disciple of Jesus must 
deny himself, take up his cross daily, and follow the Master. On 
paper there is religious liberty in Egypt; but it does not mean the 
same thing for the Egyptian government as for ours. For one 
thing, it is strictly forbidden to talk to Mohammedan minors about 
the Christian religion. Furthermore, when Christian churches are 
to be erected, government officials find innumerable obstacles 
with which to oppose the project. All attempts to carry on a 
propaganda for the Christian religion are frowned upon. 
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“But the Protestant churches that have been founded in Egypt 
have grown,” it will be stated by someone, to offset the above 
gloomy remarks. Yes, they have grown, but not to an appreciable 
degree through converts from Islam, but through accessions from 
the Coptic Church. Many of the intelligent members of this 
Church are dissatisfied with the mummery of their own religious 
services and join a church body where, instead of being given empty 
pageantry, they will be led to worship God in spirit and in truth. 


I should here not fail to state that a young and highly intelligent 
Copt with whom I had an opportunity of discussing religious con- 
ditions in Egypt did not take quite the pessimistic view which 
is at the basis of the above picture. He urged me not to over- 
look the fact that many thoughtful Mohammedans are deeply 
affected by the Christian message and that while they do not 
publicly profess Christianity, nevertheless at heart they accept it, 
resembling Joseph of Arimathea, who was a disciple of Jesus, but 
secretly, for fear of the Jews (John 19:38). He maintained that 
among his Mohammedan acquaintances there were a number of 
people of this nature. It must be stated, too, that many Mohamme- 
dans are of that religion merely on paper and in reality are entirely 
indifferent in their attitude toward Islam, but that these people 
would constitute fertile soil for the Christian message may well 
be doubted. 

V 


Palestine, which at present still is a British mandate, in the 
World Almanac of 1947 is credited with an area of 10,429 square 
miles and an estimated population of 1,739,624. This territory does 
not include Transjordania, on the east side of the Jordan, which 
in the Old Testament days belonged to the land of Israel. There 
must be at least 100,000 Christians in Palestine. At this figure 
I arrive on the basis of the statement of the World Almanac that 
from 1922 to 1944 there was an estimated increase of 64,083 Chris- 
tians. It is evident that the total number of Christians can hardly 
be lower than 100,000 and may be somewhat higher. In Egypt the 
ratio of the non-Christian population to the Christian is about 
12 to 1; in Palestine it may be about 16 to 1. A factor, which in 
Egypt was negligible, is the number of Jews, which in the last 
twenty-five years has increased stupendously; roughly, there are 
about 1,100,000 Mohammedans and 550,000 Jews in Palestine. 


VI 


The large Christian denominations are represented in this 
country. At the top, as the strongest body, we put the Greek 
Orthodox Church. On account of the geographical location of 
Palestine its churches naturally had more contact with Antioch 
and Constantinople than with Rome. The congregations are in 
many instances the lineal descendants of the first Christian com- 
munities in the country, and the members probably can be re- 
garded as the twentieth-century sons and daughters of the early 
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Palestinian Christians. I met a guide in Jerusalem, a member of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, who maintained that he came of old al 
Christian stock and could trace his family back to the fifth century, M 
It must not be thought that these old Greek Orthodox con- bi 
gregations are Greek speaking. The old families have in the main » 
discarded and forgotten the Greek; their native tongue is Arabic, 0! 
In the church services the Greek is used for the liturgy; there a 
are no sermons. Since Greek is still a living language, although fc 
modern Greek in its grammar, vocabulary, and pronunciation u 
differs somewhat from the classical Greek, the clergy and some of j C 
the parishioners still know the meaning of what is read and sung u 
in the church services. But here, too, as in the other churches fe 
of the Orient, and likewise in the Roman Catholic churches of Si 
Italy, people do not come to the church services to learn and to il 
be edified by the Word, but to participate in some ceremonies and | I 
thereby, if they are sincere and intelligent, to express their devo- : 0 
tion to the Lord and to receive an emotional uplift and thrill. : 1 
As to the clergy, many are said to be ignorant and not qualified Q 
to be the spiritual shepherds of a flock. My own contacts with ; t 
them were few. At the head of the hierarchy is the Patriarch Y 
of Jerusalem, who is referred to as His Beatitude and whose resi- 
dence is outside Jerusalem on the Mount of Olives. I met the 
present incumbent at his home and found him a cultured gentle- 
man who hailed from the Island of Samos in the Aegean Sea 
and had studied at Oxford. Since he was not well, his place in 
the Easter ceremonies had to be taken by a substitute, the Arch- ) 
bishop of Sebastieh (the old Samaria). There were several other ) 
members of the clergy whom I had contact with and found to be 





well educated, as far as a brief conversation could ascertain. E 

Palestine has a large number of Greek Orthodox monasteries, { 
some of which are extremely old. The monastery of St. George, k 
picturesquely situated high above the valley in a steep hillside 
in the Wady El Kelt near Jericho, where in summer one’s body 
comes close to being fried by the heat, is one of them; its origin 
dates back to the fifth century. The most renowned of them is 
probably that of Mar Saba, located in the same general territory; 
that is, in the wilderness of Judea. It lies nine miles to the south- 
east of Jerusalem toward the Dead Sea. At the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem a Greek Orthodox monastery is 
located; it contains the Jerusalem headquarters of the Church, 
and its inmates conduct the Greek Orthodox services in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. In the deserts one is shown caverns and 
dens where monks and hermits either did or still live. Here they 
carry on the warfare with the devil and the flesh; the world they 
think they have eliminated. 

I did not observe that this church body, in spite of its claim 
to be the Church that has been in Palestine since the founding of 
Christianity, is a missionary factor. It conducts schools for its own 
children, and probably Moslem children would not be rejected if 
the parents sought to have them enrolled, but I did not hear of 
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any efforts of this Church to bring the Gospel to Jews or to 
Mohammedans. It seems to be satisfied with continuing its existence 
by growth from within. That intellectual life is still asserting itself 
cannot be denied. I had the opportunity of visiting the library 
of the convent at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and found it 
a most interesting place. It is rich in old treasures; it possesses, 
for instance, the only manuscript of the didachee that has reached 
us from the days of antiquity, the copy found by Bryennios in 
Constantinople in 1883. The librarian, a kindly gentleman, once 
upon a time priest of a church in Salt Lake City, handed it to me 
for inspection. He furthermore showed me unpublished manu- 
scripts of some of the great Greek church fathers. Everything was 
in excellent order. But whether the library is put to much use, 
I am unable to say. In one of the convents near Jerusalem, that 
of the Cross, lying to the west of the city, is said to be a theo- 
logical seminary which does excellent work. How one wishes 
and prays that with intellectual life spiritual life might come, that 
the ceremonials might be vitalized, and the Word of redemption 
might be brought more purely and more effectively to the people! 


VII 


Next in size is the Roman Catholic Church. When Jerusalem 
was captured by the Crusaders in 1099, Latin Christianity was given 
a prominent place in Palestine; and to some extent it has managed 
to maintain itself. During the occupancy of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders, the Latin, that is, the Roman Catholic, Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem was founded. When the city was again captured by 
the Mohammedans, this institution lapsed. It was refounded in 
1848 and has continued ever since. From this date forward Roman 
Catholicism has progressed in Palestine by leaps and bounds. 
After the Franciscan order had been founded and gotten under way, 
it was by the Pope entrusted with the custody of the sacred places 
in the Terra Sancta, the Holy Land. In the sixteenth century 
King Francis I of France was appointed to act as special protector 
of the Christian interests in Palestine, and his successors, too, were 
considered as possessing this honor. Until recent years the French 
Government looked upon itself as entrusted in Palestine with special 
responsibilities toward the defense of Christian rights and privileges. 

Of all members of the Catholic orders the Franciscans are still 
the ones whom one meets most frequently. The commission which 
was assigned them to guard the holy places they have endeavored 
to carry out. There is a monastery of theirs at the place where, 
according to one tradition, ,Jesus was scourged and condemned, 
at the beginning of the Via Dolorosa. Forming a part of the com- 
plex of buildings known as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
another Franciscan monastery is found. From some time in the 
thirteenth century representatives of the order have lived there, 
guarding the Latin rights pertaining to this chief Christian sanc- 
tuary. At Gethsemane they have a convent, and to their credit 
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it must be said that they have made this sacred garden a place 
of rest and quiet beauty. At Bethlehem, adjoining the Church 
of the Nativity, they have a monastery with inviting gardens, 
A large and prominent monastery of theirs is located in Nazareth, 
erected near the Church of St. Joseph, which is built over the 
grottoes having to do, as some people believe, with the history of 
Mary, Joseph, and the Boy Jesus. At the site of Capernaun, too, 
they have erected a monastery, and the excavation and restoration 
work carried on at that place under their direction entitles them 
to our gratitude. These brief notes give a hint of the prominence 
that the Franciscans have achieved in Palestine. 

Of other Catholic orders the Dominicans must be mentioned 
on account of the theological school, Ecole Biblique, which they 
have founded in their monastery outside Jerusalem near the 
Damascus Gate —a school which is equipped with an amazingly 
rich library of archaeological and theological works and which 
for a number of years in our century had at its head the famous 
Bible scholar Lagrange, known throughout the theological world 
for his New Testament commentaries. The work is done chiefly 
in French; students of all denominations may attend. 

Does the Roman Catholic Church win people from the non- 
Christian ranks for Christianity? It seems so. It has established 
good-sized congregations at several places, and the members cannot 
have come exclusively from other Christian denominations. 
Through its many schools, which enjoy a good reputation, its 
hospitals, and hospices it has become a strong force. That its church 
services with their Latin ritual cannot advance the parishioners 
much in religious knowledge is, of course, only too true. 

Not much space need be devoted to the consideration of the 
activities of the other old Oriental churches. The Armenian 
Church has a patriarch residing in Jerusalem, a graduate of 
Oxford, a highly cultured and amiable gentleman. It possesses 
a beautiful church and monastery in the southwestern section 
of the city. The Copts participate officially in the services of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The Syriac Church, the Jacobites, have a large 
church and school in Jerusalem. Outside the capital all these 
churches do not play a significant role. 


Vill 


A word must be said about the Protestant churches. Unfor- 
tunately there is not much to report. The Anglican Church is 
probably the most prominent of the denominations in this category. 
In Jerusalem it has a bishop, several churches, and various flourish- 
ing schools. I recall having seen churches of this denomination 
in Haifa and Jaffa and have read of work done by it in Bethlehem. 
Undoubtedly there are other places where congregations belonging 
to it are located. The Scotch Presbyterians are likewise repre- 
sented. They have a strong congregation in Jerusalem, possessing 
a beautiful house of worship and manse. In Haifa, too, there is 
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a church belonging to them and probably in other cities. In Naza- 
reth our party unexpectedly came upon a small Baptist church. 


The Evangelical Church of Germany, in Palestine usually 
referred to as the Lutheran Church (and hence I shall use that 
appellation), was taken to Palestine through the efforts of King 
Frederick William IV of Prussia, who, in 1840, in mistaken zeal 
endeavored to establish in Jerusalem a joint Episcopal See with 
the Anglicans. The project was due to failure from the start, 
but it was the means of bringing German Lutheran clergymen to 
the city. After a number of years a Lutheran church was built 
in the immediate vicinity of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
an imposing structure. The well-known Pastor Fliedner, when 
an epidemic was decimating the Jerusalem population, came over 
with a number of deaconesses, whose noble career in the Holy 
City was thus initiated. Ludwig Schneller in 1860 opened the 
Syrian orphanage, which has become a source of great blessings to 
all Palestine. Soon the Lutheran message was preached in the 
Arabic language, too; schools were opened, and churches were 
built at various other places. In Jerusalem and Bethlehem there 
are also some Swedish Lutheran educational and charitable 
institutions. 


IX 


Are the Protestant churches awake to their mission obligations? 
The larger Anglican and Scotch Presbyterian churches, as far as 
my observation extended, are mainly interested in ministering 
to the British people of their respective denomination who happen 
to sojourn in Palestine or have been transplanted there. However, 
the Anglican Church, through its Church Mission Society, is carry- 
ing on work among non-Christians. The numerous and excellent 
Anglican schools are a means of spreading Christianity. These 
people furthermore have founded hospitals; for instance, in the 
Mohammedan stronghold of Gaza, where Dr. Hargraves, the super- 
intendent, through his efforts to bring not only medical but spiritual 
help to the benighted followers of Islam, won our sincere admira- 
tion. On a minor scale, Scotch Presbyterians, too, are working 
along these lines. Baptists are trying to carry on missionary 
activities, and several smaller denominations have workers in 
Palestine for that purpose. There is some Protestant work done 
in behalf of the conversion of Jews too. 

It seems that the most effective method of promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Moslem population is that of orphanages, schools, 
and hospitals. Bishop Gobat, an Anglican living in Jerusalem, 
when he observed his twenty-fifth anniversary, had founded 
twenty-five schools. The Syrian orphanage of the Schnellers has 
been mentioned; a branch of it has been established in Nazareth. 
Other Lutheran ventures were begun. Dr. Edwin Moll of the 
U. L. C. A. is in Palestine at present to guard the property of 
Lutheran mission societies. There are, so he states, five Lutheran 
missions in that country, whose properties are valued at 17 to 20 
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million dollars. When I think of the various Lutheran Arabs 
whom I met in Jerusalem and elsewhere, people who actually are 
the salt of the earth in their particular circle, I must say that 
the work of Pastor Fliedner and of the Schnellers has borne beauti- 
ful fruit. While not great numbers of Mohammedans have been 
won, the gains have been considerable. Work among the Moham- 
medans in Palestine is only slightly less difficult than in Egypt. 
There is more culture in Palestine than in Egypt, and hence the 
intolerance of Mohammedans is not quite so fanatical in the former 
as in the latter country. 


This sketchy presentation shows that in the land from where 
the Light of Salvation has spread to all the countries of the globe 
there is at present distressing darkness. May God speed the day 
when the blessed tidings of peace and forgiveness will be heard 
throughout Egypt and Palestine and many will turn to the Lord, 
their Helper! W. ARNDT 
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Theological Observer 





News Item from Australia. The Australian Lutheran (Oc- 
tober 22, 1947) reports in detail on the twenty-eighth regular con- 
vention of the Queensland District of the Ev. Luth. Church of 
Australia, which was held at Toowoomba, September 26 to 30, 
1947. The convention was attended by 18 pastors and 68 lay dele- 
gates. The Church in Queensland now numbers about 5,000 bap- 
tized members, 44 congregations, 20 pastors, and over 1,000 Sunday 
school pupils. There are 660 Luther League members and 206 
members of the Queensland Women’s Guild. The District publishes 
its own periodical, the Queensland Messenger. The Ev. Luth. 
Church of Australia now numbers 102 pastors in active service, 
who minister to 245 congregations. The total enrollment at Con- 
cordia College, at Adelaide, is 140 pupils, 85 boys and 55 girls. In 
New Guinea, Missionaries Freund and Nagel are now at work and 
are reorganizing the mission plantation. The Lutheran Hour is 
broadcast over 39 stations in Australia, 11 of which are in Queens- 
land. The cost of these broadcasts is borne chiefly by the L. L. L. 
in America, but it is hoped that before long the Church in Aus- 
tralia will be able to finance the venture. Collections toward world 
relief to September, 1947, amount to about $26,000. The Peace 
Thankoffering Fund at that time stood at about $25,000. The major 
venture of the Queensland District is Concordia College, at Too- 
woomba, which now requires an additional building. Forty stu- 
dents are now enrolled. Salaries have been increased in the Dis- 
trict to $1,050 for unmarried and to $1,200 for married ministers. 
The Rev. F. W. Noack is President of the District. Appreciative 
letters of the Lutheran Hour come in in large numbers. Here is 
one from an isolated believer in Tasmania: “I thank you for your 
broadcasts each Sunday. You can never know how much it is 
appreciated, as it is the only contact with anything Christian that 
I am privileged to have. I am a bush nurse in a little tin-mining 
community, on Ben Lomond, N. E. Tasmania. Our nearest minister, 
the Anglican, is thirty miles away, and I am afraid the churches 
forget that we exist up here. It is extremely isolated here, and 
things are difficult and very hard at times. But I daily prove the 
Savior’s words: ‘My grace is sufficient for thee.’ ” J.T. M. 


A John Horsch Memorial Number. The Mennonite Quarterly 
Review (July, 1947), published at Scottdale, Pa., by the Mennonite 
Publishing House, is dedicated to the memory of John Horsch, 
who in our circles is noted chiefly for his controversial book Modern 
Religious Liberalism. Besides an explanatory “editorial,” the very 
interesting memorial number contains the following articles: “John 
Horsch, 1867—1941: A Biography”; “Notes on John Horsch as a 
Historian”; “The Theology of John Horsch”; “John Horsch and 
Ludwig Keller”; “The Letters of Ludwig Keller to John Horsch”; 
“A Bibliography of the Writings of John Horsch”; and a “Book 
Review,” written by John Horsch on Cornelius Krahn’s Menno 
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Simons, in 1937. While John Horsch remained a convinced Men- 
nonite until his death, writing numerous historical books and 
polemical articles in defense of his faith, he was strangely drawn 
to the writings of our Church and in numerous letters to the writer 
declared over and over that he was by choice and joy a devoted 
reader of our Synod’s publications, such as Lehre und Wehre and 
its successors, Der Lutheraner, and the Lutheran Witness, and that 
his daily nurture, on which his soul was sustained, was Luther's 
splendid explanation of the Second Article, which he prayed in 
German several times each day or as often as trials afflicted his 
spirit. While his Modern Religious Liberalism is now somewhat 
out of date, it was one of the most popular and stirring attacks on 
modern unbelief. The last edition he submitted to the undersigned 
in page proof for correction of any possible doctrinal error, and 
he humbly and gratefully accepted all corrections that were made. 
From March till August, 1889, by the way, John Horsch attended 
Valparaiso University. J.T. M. 


The First Amendment and Separation of Church and State. 
For reasons that are apparent the question: What does separation 
of Church and State mean? is at present receiving an unusual 
amount of consideration. The First Amendment, reading in part, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof” is given renewed 
and careful scrutiny. In America, Roman Catholic weekly, an 
article was printed which concerned itself with the various pro- 
posals and drafts out of which, under the directing counsel of 
James Madison, the Amendment in the form in which it was finally 
adopted was evolved. The Christian Century of November 26, 1947, 
contains an editorial headed “The Meaning of ‘Separation.’” The 
First Amendment does not ordain, says the writer, the separation 
of religion and the State, or of the Church and politics, or of 
religion and politics. What does it mean? The editorial gives 
this interpretation. “By the separation of church and state is meant 
the constitutional provision which forbids the making of any law, 
and therefore the taking of any executive action, that involves the 
interlocking of the official functions of the state with the official or 
institutional functions of any church.” , 


If this sentence is correct (and we believe it is), several things, 
pointed to in the editorial or suggested by it follow. It would be 


wrong to say that the First Amendment forbids the Church to | 


enter politics. The Church, indeed, should not enter politics if 
it wishes really to remain a Church, that is, an association of be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ who have banded themselves together for 
spiritual purposes; but the First Amendment does not pronounce 
on this matter. It lays down no law on the objectives which so- 
cieties or clubs or organizations should strive to attain. It seems 
that touching this point often rather loose language is used and 
that many friends of religious liberty are under the impression 
that the First Amendment forbids a church body, let us say, to 
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work for the election of a certain candidate. It is not the First 
Amendment that forms an obstacle, but something else may inter- 
pose a strong veto — the character of a church body as a Church. 

Again, the First Amendment does not order legislators, judges, 
and executive officers to be non-religious people. No one who 
reads these lines, we are sure, would feel that this Amendment 
calls for non-religious officials. But in the practical administration 
of national or state affairs it seems at times as if officials were of 
the opinion that it would be wrong for them to profess, and to 
be guided by, religious principles. 

Must a Christian legislator lay aside his religious convictions 
gained from Holy Scripture when he votes in the law-making 
assembly? 'To be concrete, when divorce laws are to be framed, 
would it be right for him to work for legislation which would 
permit divorce under no conditions except those laid down by 
Christ and the Apostles, that is, when adultery or malicious deser- 
tion has occurred? Would he be compelled to ignore Bible teach- 
ing on this point and place himself entirely on the basis of reason, 
common sense, and expediency? We believe that he could and 
should work for what he believes to be right in this field. At any 
rate, there is nothing in the First Amendment that could keep 
him from assisting in enacting legislation which would square not 
only with what ordinary civic prudence dictates, but likewise 
with the teachings of Holy Writ. 

The effort is made these days to have God and Christ recog- 
nized in the Constitution of the United States; a special organiza- 
tion is devoting its energies to the achievement of this end. To us 
it seems that these people could use their money to better pur- 
pose, because the mere mention of God and Christ in the Consti- 
tution will not alter the character of the people living under it. 
In addition there are serious objections to be raised against this 
attempt. But as far as the First Amendment is concerned, we 
believe that the move is not unconstitutional. As little as it is 
contrary to the Constitution for the President of the United States 
to proclaim annually a thanksgiving holiday and to urge the people 
to go to their houses of worship in order to thank God for the 
crops of the year, so little would it be against the First Amend- 
ment if somewhere in the Constitution a statement would be in- 
serted recognizing the God of the Holy Scriptures as the only true 
God and Jesus Christ as His Son and our Savior. We repeat, there 
are serious objections to the insertion of such a statement, but it 
cannot be successfully maintained that the First Amendment for- 
bids the addition. 

In the issue of December 10 the editor of the Christian Century, 
using the heading “Getting Down to Cases,” discusses the implica- 
tions of the definition of the First Amendment he has given and 
seeks to determine with reference to a number of instances whether 
a violation of the principle of separation of Church and State is 
involved. There are eight points which he examines. On account 
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of the interest attaching to the subject and its importance we list 
these cases. 1. With respect to bus transportation, free textbooks, 
free lunches for parochial school pupils, paid for out of tax funds, 
levied specifically for public school purposes, he says that a trans- 
gression of the First Amendment is involved if these things are 
taken care of by the State. To classify bus transportation for 
parochial school children as a “public welfare” measure, the editor 
thinks, is not justified. If the argument were valid, he says, then 
everything else belonging to the parochial school arrangement, for 
instance, janitor service, heating of the building and the building 
structure itself could be called or labeled a public welfare measure. 
2. It is different, he holds, when vaccination and other public 
health services for pupils in parochial schools are viewed. Here 
evidently the health of the children is the thing aimed at, and this 
service is rendered because a large group of children is gathered 
in the parochial schools. 3. As to the granting of “released time” 
for religious instruction in public school buildings by Jewish, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Protestant instructors, the editorial holds that 
the arrangement is contrary to the First Amendment. In this in- 
stance, so the writer says, the legal function of the government 
is merged with the institutional function of the churches. His 
argument is that the chlidren in such instances are under the 
jurisdiction of the school board and at the same time they are 
turned over to the various churches for instruction in the tenets 
of the respective denomination. Even though there has been a 
mutual agreement between the school board and the churches, so 
the writer holds, the procedure is unconstitutional; the thing 
simply should not be done. In other words, the editor is of the 
opinion that the famous Champaign, IIl., case, now being re- 
viewed by the Federal Supreme Court, should be decided in favor 
of the woman who has brought suit against the teaching of religion 
on released time in the Champaign public schools. 4. On the 
question whether devotional Bible reading and prayer (usually 
the Lord’s Prayer) should be permitted in public schools, the 
writer holds that no violation of the First Amendment is involved. 
The argument is that in such a case “no church is institutionally 
involved.” 5. Another feature which the editorial considers alto- 
gether permissible is “the study of religion as an integral part of 
the public school curriculum, under the instruction of regular 
public school teachers trained in the pedagogy of this subject.” 
The argument is that religion in such a case would be on a par 
with physics, biology, economics, literature, history, etc. “The 
Constitution does not determine or limit the subject-matter of 
public education.” Evidently the view is that religion can be taught 


altogether in an objective way without reference to the personal 
church connection of the one that does the teaching. According 
to this view the Jew could teach all about the Christian religion 
as well as a loyal Protestant or Roman Catholic. 6. Similarly the 
editor does not think that any constitutional objection should be 
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raised against “prayer at the opening of sessions of Congress, 
legislature, and other national or political bodies or public events.” 
The editor is of the opinion that in such a case it is not a church 
body that acts officially, but merely an individual clergyman who 
has been asked to serve. 7. When the question is asked whether 
it is permissible for the government to establish an ambassador- 
ship to the Pope, the editor very definitely says that in such a step 
a violation of the First Amendment is involved. He holds that 
there the functions of Church and State “in the official processes 
of diplomacy” are interlocked. The President could, of course, send 
“a personal representative” to anybody that he desires, but to 
create an ambassadorship to represent us at the papal court is a 
different thing. He draws attention to the title which is given 
Mr. Myron C. Taylor, “personal representative with the rank of 
ambassador.” There is no doubt that Mr. Taylor is by the Pope 
regarded as having the status of an ambassador, and he is treated 
as such. 8. What of chaplaincies for the armed forces? Here, too, 
the editor thinks we find a violation of the First Amendment. 
“Chaplains are appointed and employed as ordained ministers by 
the government. In the episcopally organized churches, such as 
the Roman Catholics, the Episcopal, and the Methodist churches, 
chaplains are also appointed by their bishops to their posts. In 
congregationally organized churches, an official commission of the 
Church passes on qualifications of ministers. No minister can 
become a chaplain unless he is officially certified. If at any time 
the Church withdraws its recognition of the chaplain as a minister, 
his status as a chaplain is immediately affected. ... Official or- 
ganizations representing Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish churches 
are asked by the government to nominate the quota of personnel 
assigned to each of these religious faiths. This request is based 
on the obvious theory that the Churches know their own clergy 
and can therefore help the government to provide the armed forces 
with the best men available. But the chaplain, so nominated and 
appointed, maintains his status as a minister of the Church... . 
So the functions of the institutions of Church and State are clearly 
intermingled in the chaplaincy as at present constituted. The 
constitutional wall of separation between the two is breached from 
both sides.” Discussing this point somewhat more at length, the 
editor holds that instead of the present arrangement, which pro- 
vides chaplains paid by the Government, there should be clergy- 
men in the Army serving as chaplains who would be paid by the 
Church, whose garb would be indicative of their position as clergy- 
men, who would accept no military rank and apart from their 
civilian patriotism would be bound by no rules excepting those 
of their position as ministers. 

We have given much space to the Christian Century’s editorial 
discussion of this subject because important questions which are 
in the forefront of our thinking are here dealt with, and sooner 
or later every minister is confronted with problems that belong 
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to this sphere. We doubt very much that the Christian Century 

has in every case expressed the right view. Some important con- 

siderations have been lost sight of, we think, but we shall not 

argue the matter here, but are content with drawing the attention 

of the brethren to this important presentation of moot questions, 
A, 


The True Secret. Under this heading, Time (December 1, 
1947) reports a part of the wedding address delivered by the Arch- 
bishop of York, when Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip were 
united recently in holy wedlock in Westminster Abbey. He said: 
“Notwithstanding the splendor and national significance of this 
occasion, the service . . . is in all essentials exactly the same as it 
would be for any cottager who might be married this afternoon 
in some small country church. ... A vow was taken by each 
of you . . . when before God and man you made a solemn and 
deliberate promise that, come what may, for better or for worse, 
in sickness and in health, you will always be true and faithful to 
one another. ... You have given yourselves to each other in un- 
selfish love. Love must always be unselfish, and unselfishness is 
the true secret of a happy married life.... It means thoughtful- 
ness and patience, ready sympathy and forbearance, talking over 
and sharing together the special interests and cares which each 
of you will have. And thus you will learn to bear one another’s 
burdens as you walk on the road of life, making the journey to- 
gether with happiness and hope. ... But this service is far more 
than the taking of solemn vows. It is one of blessing. For it is only 
through God’s help that you can keep the promise you have made. 
God’s blessing has been given you that you may so live together 
in this life that in the world to come you may have everlasting 
life. The ever-living Christ is here to bless you. And He will 
always be near to help and guide you. His perfect love will deepen 
your love. The nearer you keep to Him, the nearer you will be 
to one another. . . .” Christians everywhere will rejoice at the 
publicity given this serious and helpful marriage admonition which 
fits the pauper no less than it does the prince. J.T.M. 


Distress of German Prisoners of War in Middle East. It may 
not be generally known that in Egypt and adjacent regions there 
are still kept in custody many thousand German prisoners of war, 
waiting to be repatriated. An RNS news item states that the 
number of such prisoners in the Middle East is 60,000 and that they 
have been in captivity from two-and-one-half to five years. See- 
ing the plight of these men who are rapidly succumbing to the 
mental strain they are under, their Protestant chaplains have 
issued a plea to the British Government and “to the Christian 
people of all the world” asking that this condition, which has re- 
sulted in cases of suicide and insanity, be terminated. The petition 
points out that the anguish of these unfortunates is caused “by the 
long captivity, separation from their families, bad news from home, 
the impossibility of giving their folks in Germany efficient help, 
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and the indefinite time of their captivity.” One more sentence of 
the address should be quoted, “As ministers and shepherds of our 
fellow brethren we implore the responsible authorities of the 
British Government not to allow any longer the injustice which 
has been done to the POW’s in the Middle East and is still being 
done, but to help us by practical, efficient, and quick measures to 
stop among the POW’s the great mental distress and despair, which 
is increasing from day to day.” A. 


The Death of Dr. Speer. According to the daily press De- 
cember saw the death of a prominent church leader, Robert E. 
Speer, whose name has been mentioned chiefly in connection with 
Protestant mission work in foreign lands. The career of Dr. Speer 
is interesting. He was a theological student at Princeton when 
he was called to become the secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. Though his theological studies had not been 
completed, he accepted the position. If at first he had the in- 
tention of finishing his work at the seminary after several years of 
service, he never caried out that plan. Though he appeared 
thousands of times in pulpits, he was never ordained as a minister. 
He served as secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions from 1891 till 1937. Wherever he appeared, people greeted 
him as a forceful speaker and as a leader in the effort to evan- 
gelize heathen lands. A number of years ago he served as presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches. The theology which he 
preached was of a simple kind; he wrote and spoke chiefly about 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith and endeavored to warm 
hearts for the great cause of Christian missions. A. 


After Divorce — What? Under this title, the Kiwanis Maga- 
zine (September, 1947) publishes a most readable article on the 
problem presented by the man or woman who has been divorced. 
There is added a subtitle, in which the writer explains what he 
had in mind when he brought the problem to the attention of his 
readers. It reads: “The community’s responsibility doesn’t stop; 
it really just begins, when the civil courts dissolve a marriage.” 
He or she was divorced —so what? “Keeping in mind that the 
divorce total is hovering about the quarter million mark each 
year with one out of five marriages ending in divorce, perhaps it 
is time that we face the plight of the divorcee, recognizing the cold, 
hard fact that annually some 500,000 fellow citizens walk from the 
court rooms every twelve months ‘without a home.’ The salvage 
value of that horde is our concern here” (italics our own). The 
salvage value of that horde! If that concerns the Kiwanis, how 
much more should it concern the Christian Church, which, indeed, 
tries to prevent divorce, upholding the sanctity of marriage, but 
which, too, is deeply interested in the spiritual salvation of the 
500,000 who annually walk from the court rooms without a home. 
“Cheap talk and idle gossip wielded by malicious tongues hamper 
readjustment. Every citizen should be vitally concerned with pre- 
serving the basic unit of democratic society, the family.” “In every 
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diner, in every neighborhood, in every club there is the divorcee. 
He or she is so called because a court has so designated him. He 
is your problem and mine. Let us not forget that a proper solution 
of that problem will make a better community, a happier society, 
and a stronger nation.” Words certainly deserving careful con- 
sideration! We offer no solution of the problem here, for that can- 
not be done here. But the problem certainly deserves discussion 
in our own periodicals as it receives discussion in secular maga- 
zines. J.T. M. 


Brief Items.— From England comes the news that a trans- 
lation of the Bible in what is called “everyday English” has been 
planned. There are two teams, one for the Old Testament, the 
other for the New Testament; the former is headed by Dr. Theo- 
dore Robinson, the latter by Dr. C. H. Dodd. 


According to press reports the Bible Presbyterian Church, 
meeting in Tacoma, Wash., went on record as favoring peace- 
time military training. It will be recalled that this is the pre- 
millennial group which left the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
(Northern Presbyterians). 


Brief Items from Religious News Service.— The American 
Bible Society has presented Metropolitan Gregory of Leningrad 
and Novgorod with 10,000 copies of the first Russian Bible to be 
published in the United States. The prelate also received 5,000 
Russian Testaments and Psalms, 1,000 Greek New Testaments, and 
100,000 Russian Gospels. 


Every resident of Slavia, Florida, celery-raising town, is a 
member of the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church. The mem- 
bers paid the entire cost of their modest church, which came to 
$10,000, before the first brick was laid. They have since set aside 
a fund of $50,000 for the erection of a modern Christian day 
school and have collected $90,000 for a national Lutheran home 
for the aged and orphaned. 


Thirty-four Protestant chapels were opened in Spain last year, 
according to a protest signed by a group of Roman Catholics in 
Madrid which denounced the inauguration of the non-Catholic 
worship centers as “a violation of the constitution.” Prior to the 
opening of the new centers fifty Protestant “chapels” had already 
existed in the country. 


The Missouri Baptist General Association voted at its 113th 
annual meeting in Moberly, Mo., to establish a Baptist chair of 
Bible at the University of Missouri in Columbia and authorized 
a campaign for $100,000 to endow the department. 


The Radio Corporation of the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church has been granted a license 
by the Federal Communications Commission in Washington to 
operate a frequency modulation radio station in New York. 
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Recommendations to the United Bible Societies for trans- 
lation of the Holy Book into additional languages were adopted 
at the close of a five-day conference of Bible translators in 
Zeist, Holland. It was pointed out that of 2,500 existing tongues 
the Bible has been entirely translated into 185 and partially 
into 905. 


Shut-ins don’t have to worry about missing Sunday morning 
services in Bethany Lutheran Church, Buffalo, New York. They 
hear the entire service a day or so later over a wire recorder 
which the Rev. Bertwin L. Frey, pastor, or one of the members, 
brings to their bedsides. Everything from the opening hymn to 
the sermon and benediction is recorded. During the week it 
goes the rounds of persons who didn’t get to church. 


A Fundamentalist conference will be held in Amsterdam, 
Holland, August 12—19, 1948, to organize an “international council 
of Christian churches” as a rival to the World Council of Churches. 
Announcement of the conference was made in New York by 
William H. Bordeaux, general secretary of the American Council 
of Christian Churches, Fundamentalist group. 


A plaque marking location of the first Protestant church 
service in San Antonio, Texas — in April, 1844— was unveiled and 
dedicated as the principal event of the Reformation Day observance 
Sunday, November 2. 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, meeting in Harrisburg, Pa., voted a $1,000,000 alloca- 
tion for missionary work in Japan during the next three years. 
The Board also decided to send fifty additional missionaries 
into Japan. 


The number of pupils in Roman Catholic parochial schools — 
elementary, high schools, and colleges—has reached an all-time 
high of 3,000,000 throughout the United States, according to an 
announcement of the National Catholic Education Association in 
Washington, D.C. 


Charles E. Wilson, president of the General Electric Company, 
was elected Protestant co-chairman of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews at a board of directors meeting in New York. 
He succeeds Dr. Arthur H. Compton, chancellor of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, who filled the post for nine years. 


An all-time record in baptisms has been made by Southern 
Baptists in their 1946—47 associational year. Porter Routh, sec- 
retary of the Department of Survey, Statistics, and Information 
of the Baptist Sunday School Board, amiounced in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Routh said reports received thus far indicate that the 
number will exceed 271,000, surpassing the previous high of 1939, 
when 269,155 baptisms were reported. A. W.C. G. 




















Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Three Treatises by Martin Luther, with Introduction and Trans- 

lations by C. M. Jacobs, A. T. W. Steinhaeuser, and W. A. 

* Lambert. The Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 290 pages, 
74% x5. $2.50. Order from Concordia Publishing House. 

The treatises included in this volume are An Open Letter to the 
Christian Nobility, a Prelude on the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church, and A Treatise on Christian Liberty. They are reprinted, 
with minor revisions, from the Holman edition (six volumes) of 
The Works of Martin Luther. 

These treatises are sometimes referred to as Martin Luther’s 

“primary works.” All three were written in 1520 when the struggle 
between the Reformer and his opponents was at its height. They 
are fundamental, therefore, in the work of the Reformation and 
lay down the chief principles of the Reformation. In the first 
of these treatises Luther attacks the corruption prevalent in the 
Church of his time and the abuses of the Church’s authority. 
He asserts the right of the laymen to spiritual independence. 
In the second treatise the great Reformer criticizes the sacramental 
system and sets up the Scriptures as the supreme authority in 
religion. This treatise marks Luther’s final and irreparable break 
with the Church of Rome. In the third treatise Luther gives 
a complete presentation of his position on the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, centering his argument on the following propo- 
sitions: A Christian man is a perfectly free lord of all, subject 
to no one. A Christian man is a perfectly dutiful servant of all, 
subject to all. It has been well said that “after the mighty 
thunder” of the two previous treatises, “the Liberty of a Christian 
Man is like a still, small voice.” Luther himself said: “Unless 
I am deceived, it is the whole of Christian living in a brief form.” 
A French Catholic said of it: “A truly religious spirit breathes 
in these pages. Provoking polemic is almost entirely avoided. 
Here one finds again the inspiration of the great mystics of the 
Middle Ages. ... He is not a true Christian who would venture 
to disapprove the pages in which Luther speaks so eloquently of 
the goodness of God, of the gratitude which it should inspire 
in us, of the spontaneity which should mark our obedience, of the 
desire of imitating Christ which should inspire us.” It is said 
that Thomas Jefferson, while he was working on the American 
Declaration of Independence, spent half a day with a Lutheran 
minister at Philadelphia studying this treatise of Luther on the 
liberty of the Christian man. 

We welcome the publication of these three important Lutheran 
documents at this time. The American people, especially the 
church people, ought to be better acquainted with the writings 
of Martin Luther. And it is to be hoped that this book may 
receive a wide distribution, also in our circles, particularly among 
our laymen. Our pastors are therefore encouraged herewith to 
direct the attention of their members to this little volume. 


W. G. Potack 
[156] 
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Great Missionaries to China. By J. Theodore Mueller. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 135 pages, 542x7%. 
$1.50. 

The publishers say this is the author’s sequel to his book 
Great Missionaries to Africa, which in 1945 appeared in its second 
edition. 

The author sketches the geography and the history of China 
in early chapters and gives a glance into China’s religions, briefly 
sketching Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. Several pages 
are devoted to the monotheism of the Chiang tribes of the west, 
their use of groves, altars, and high places, showing resemblances 
to characteristic features of the religion of the Israelites of old. 

After sketching the mission history of China from the Nes- 
torians to the present day, the author devotes a chapter apiece 
to Morrison, Milne, Guetzlaff, Bridgman, Yates, Taylor, Nevius, 
Griffith John, and Gilmour. Within these chapters he also sketches 
the lives of Medhurst, Abeel, S. Wells Williams, Parker, Boone, 
Schereschewsky, and the last chapter is devoted to “Christ’s Other 
Soldiers to China.” 

The chief doctrines of the Christian Church are cleverly inter- 
woven into the fabric of these chapters so that the reader not 
only receives a stimulation as he reads of the lives of great mis- 
sionaries to China, but there is also food for the building or for 
the strengthening of saving faith. 

This book will doubtless enjoy a deservedly wide distribution. 

E. C. ZIMMERMANN 


Partnership with God. By August W. Brustat. Ernst Kaufmann, 
Inc., Chicago. 112 pages, 5x734. $1.50. 

The author of this book sets a laudable purpose for himself, 
namely, to combat the increasing secularistic, materialistic. and 
mechanistic spirit with which we are surrounded and to promote 
a deeper and fuller Christian life for the benefit of the individual, 
the Church, and the world. Demonstrating first how the times 
in which we live compel such partnership of the Christian with 
God, he shows how it is to be carried out with regard to church 
attendance, Holy Communion, Bible study, prayer, witnessing, 
sharing, and Christian education. Several of these chapters are 
well done, especially the last one, and a careful perusal of this 
little volume should be quite profitable. The book also contains 
a goodly amount of illustrative material. On the other hand, one 
might call attention to a few defects. The definition of worship, 
p. 15, is not adequate, inasmuch as it leaves out the sacrificial side 
of our church service. Neither are we ready to call a monthly 
celebration of Holy Communion a neglect of the Sacrament (p. 22), 
inasmuch as the Savior did not specify the frequency with which 
it should be used. — Does the Incomprehensible really become 
comprehensible in the Sacrament (p. 25)? — In the chapter on 
sharing (p. 83): “The example of the poor widow who put all her 
living into the treasury of the temple (Mark 12:41-44) teaches us 
that the Christian should start with the tithe, but not stop there.” 
Does it really teach that? — Likewise the dissertation on 1 Cor. 
16:2 (p. 85). — And, lastly, is it proper to say: “Tithing will con- 
quer the world for Christ” (p. 94)? — In the main, however, the 
book is well done and will be read with profit. O. E. SouHn 
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The Protestant Pulpit. By Andrew W. Blackwood. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 1947. 318 pages, 6x9. $2.75, 


Dr. Blackwood is one of the most prolific authors and effective 
teachers in the field of Protestant preaching. This Anthology of 
Master Sermons from the Reformation to Our Own Day is worthy 
of his stature. Actually it is a book to be enthusiastic about, 
In the compass of 288 pages Dr. Blackwood has assembled thirty- 
nine sermons, twenty by living authors. No. 1 is Martin Luther; 
No. 39 is Leslie Weatherhead. Other Lutherans in the list besides 
Father Martin are Walter Maier, Martin Niemoeller, and Paul 
Scherer. Every other selection is equally valuable, however, for 
helping to furnish a cross section of Protestant preaching through 
the ages. These sermons reveal the great emphases and trends 
of content, and they reveal an amazing diversity of expression. 

The editor’s foreword is valuable for its paragraphs on the 
reading of sermons. His principles are amplified in a most prac- 
tical fashion by means of an appended worksheet, “How to Study 
a Sermon.” Dr. Blackwood’s work sheet is useful not merely for 
reading, but also for writing sermons.- Astonishing and gratifying 
is his recommendation of Rudolf Flesch’s The Art of Plain Talk, as 
a guide for translating the thought of the past into the language 
of today. A brief bibliography of the most useful books in the 
field and biographical sketches of the included authors round out 
this eminently useful volume. RicHarp R. CAEMMERER 


Doctor Johnson’s Prayers. Edited with an Introduction by Elton 
Trueblood. Harper & Bros., New York, N. Y. 66 pages, 
6%x5. $1.50. 


As the preaching of the Gospel has been called its best apolo- 
getic, so also the Christian life of the believer may be said to be 
Christianity’s best apologetic. From this point of view this fine 
little book is a most important and pleasing contribution, for it 
is a mighty witness on behalf of the power of the Christian faith, 
active in the regenerated heart. It proves that Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the writer of the first standard dictionary, of numerous excellent 
essays, of valuable studies in Shakespeare, and of other publications 
of abiding value, though living in a time of general rationalism, 
deism, and atheism, was a humble, devout Christian whose life was 
hallowed by deep piety and constant, earnest praver, having for its 
final objective the attainment of everlasting life. The “Introduction” 
of Elton Trueblood supplies a most helpful explanation of the 
prayers, for it vividly pictures the consecration of the great man 
out of whose simple piety the prayers flowed. There are in all 
one hundred pravers, which Samuel Johnson wrote, especially 
after the death of his wife until his own peaceful departure in 1785. 
They are arranged under the following heads: “Amendment of 
Life,” “Work and Study,” “Health of Body and Mind,” “Family 
and Friends,” and “Birthdays.” But these general heads cover 
a large number of special topics, such as (to name only a few) 
“Neglect of Duty,” “Enlargement® of Charity,” “Redeeming the 
Time,” “A New Life,” “Repentance,” “Forgiveness,” and so forth. 
Samuel Johnson was a great man of prayer, who wafted all his 
troubles and problems to the Throne of Grace in continuous inter- 
cession. Very touching and, perhaps, unforgettable is Johnson‘s 
“last prayer,” a pattern of true Christian supplication. The inter- 
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cessory prayers for friends and acquaintances evince a profound 
love which the great man felt for those with whom he lived and 
labored. When the maid of his mother was dying, he did not deem 
it beneath his dignity to visit and pray for this elderly, lonesome, 
and almost deserted servant. Perhaps there is no other prayer 
of its kind in the history of devotional literature. Those who study 
the prayers will be greatly enriched in their own devotional life 
and will be moved to imitate Dr. Johnson’s good example. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Projected Visual Aids in the Church. By William S. Hockman. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 1947. viii and 214 pages, 544x814. 
$3.75. 


Here is the first book on visual aids related to religious edu- 
cation that can be recommended with enthusiasm. Mr. Hockman 
has drawn on his broad experiences in various workshops and as 
instructor of audio-visual aids at Union Theological Seminary to 
offer the Church a reliable and practical book. Limited to the 
projected picture, it deals with the principles and techniques neces- 
sary for effective teaching and gives a fairly comprehensive view 
of the place of opaque material, slides, filmstrips, and the movies 
in the parish program. Several chapters are given to practical 
suggestions for the utilization of these aids and the physical factors 
which so often make or mar an effective teaching situation. Some 
good rules of thumb are given throughout the book, which will 
be appreciated by the novice and the veteran. An outstanding 
value of this book is the emphasis placed on the integration of 
visual aids into the program of the entire Church. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hockman did not inelude an index. 
We hope a future edition will cite the sources for the many slides, 
filmstrips, and movies the author has recommended. Perhaps by 
that time the Missouri Synod will have produced its first educational 
sound film which can be used in the classroom or the Sunday school, 
so that it might be included in the illustrations. 

This book is a “must” for the pastor and teacher interested 
in the use of visual aids in his church and school. 

ArtHur C. REpp 


The Heart of the Yale Lectures. Edited by Batsell Barrett Baxter. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 332 pages, 8x5%4. $2.50. 


Batsell Barrett Baxter, Ph.D., is a minister of the Christian 
Church and professor of Speech and Homiletics at David Lipscomb 
College, Nashville, Tenn. From 1938 to 1945 he was professor of 
Speech in George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. He was there- 
fore well qualified to edit his book which he chose to call The 
Heart of the Yale Lectures. Since 1871, during a period of seventy- 
seven years, with the exception of four widely scattered years, 
the Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching has presented in the 
Divinity School of Yale University prominent clergymen who gave 
a series of lectures on preaching. Sixty-six volumes in this series 
appeared in print. Dr. Baxter, as the title of his book says, has, 
after reading these volumes, given us what the lectures emphasize 
as being of great importance in the art of preaching as far as 
the study of homiletics is concerned. The compiler presents direct 
quotations without comment. The reader has to draw his own 
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conclusions. Much that is said — and well said — pertains to 
that which is absolutely fundamental in the art of preaching. Our 
preachers will do well to buy and carefully read this book. It wil] 
serve them as a splendid and valuable refresher course in Homi- 
letics as far as the technique of the sermon and related subjects 
are concerned. I agree with Dale, quoted by Baxter on page 67: 
“Some men speak contemptuously of lectures on preaching and 
treatises on the science or art of rhetoric. For myself, I have read 
scores of books of this kind, and I have never read one without 
finding in it some useful suggestion. I advise you to read every 
book on preaching that you can buy or borrow, whether it is old 
or new, Catholic or Protestant, English, French, or German.” 
Baxter divided his book into three parts: The Preacher, The 
Sermon, and The Congregation. Every one of the fifteen chapters 
presents interesting and important material. Many preachers ought 
to benefit greatly by reading chapter 12 on “Taking Aim.” 
J. H.C. Frrrz 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 


The Greater Glory. Daily Devotions, No. 80, December 18, 1947, 
to February 7, 1948, by Dr. O. P. Kretzmann. Single copy, 5 cents, 
postage extra; subscription for 8 consecutive numbers, 55 cents; 
16 numbers, $1.00. Bulk price: 48 cents per dozen, postage extra; 
$3.50 per hundred, postage extra. 


Mein Herr, meine Staerke. Kurze Andachten fuer die Zeit vom 
18. Dezember 1947 bis zum 7. Februar 1948. By Prof. M. H. Ber- 
tram. Price, same as above. 


Concordia Bible Teacher. Edited by Rev. J. M. Weiden- 
schilling, S.T.D., under the auspices of the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation, Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States. Vol. IX, January-March, 1948. No. 2. Studies in the Book 
of Acts, Part I. 5x7%. 80 pages. 85 cents per annum. 


Concordia Bible Student. Edited by Rev. J. M. Weidenschilling, 
S.T.D., under the auspices of the Board for Parish Education, 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 
Vol. XXXVII, January-March, 1948. No. 2. Studies in the Book 
of Acts, Part I. 5x7%. 64 pages. 55 cents per annum. 


The Lutheran Annual, 1948. Editor: O. A. Dorn. Statistical 
Editor: The Rev. Armin Schroeder. 260 pages. 35 cents per copy. 

Amerikanischer Kalender fuer deutsche Lutheraner auf das 
Jahr 1948. Literary Editor: Dr. J. T. Mueller, Statistical Editor: 
The Rev. Armin Schroeder. 260 pages. 35 cents per copy. 

Little Folded Hands. Prayers for Children. Compiled by Louis 


Birk. 48 pages, 44% x6%. New edition revised and printed in two 
colors. 45 cents. 
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